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CHEROKEE-WHITE RELATIONS ON THE SOUTHERN 
FRONTIER IN THE EARLY NINETEENTH CENTURY® 


By HENRY T. MALONE 


The early nineteenth century was a period of tremendous 
adjustment for the Cherokees, an era characterized by con- 
trasting relationships with white men. 

The belligerent, relentless push of pioneers, the infiltration 
of friendly traders and artisans, and the constructive guid- 
ance of able Indian agents and missionaries made inevitable 
far-reaching changes in both Cherokee mores and relations 
with the whites. After a crippling defe vat by American forces 
in the Revolutionary War, the Cherokees were slowly con- 
fined by a series of treaties into a tightly encircled area in 
the southern Appalachians. Forced into a new type of exist- 
ence by sharply reduced hunting grounds and exposed to the 
more comfortable agrarian economy of the white man through 
the example and teaching of traders and Indian agents, the 
tribe began a change in its pattern of life. The alteration 
was alluring to many. During the several decades between 
eighteenth century frontier-fighting and the removal agitation 
of the 1830's thousands of Cherokee red men made great 
strides along the white man’s path. Largely peaceful relations 
on the frontier underwrote the success of this remarkable 
Indian development. 

Cherokee progress was enormously abetted by the United 
States government, through several measures designed to 
promote Indian welfare. None of these had more social sig- 


* This paper was read at the annual meeting of the Southern Historical 
Association, Knoxville, Tennessee, November, 1952 


[1] 
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nificance for the Cherokee Nation than the Fourteenth Article 
of the Treaty of Holston, which was written in 1791 in an 
effort to establish peace between Cherokees and pioneers. In 
this provision the American government guaranteed aid in 
leading the Cherokees “to a greater degree of civilization, 
and promised to send both tools and agents to implement the 
program.’ 

Cherokee reaction to this strange new attitude of the white 
man was both skeptical and receptive. The favorable attitude 
was perhaps best expressed by a Town Chief named Bloody 
Fellow, who in referring to the Holston agreement, told the 
Secretary of War: 


The treaty mentions ploughs, hoes, cattle and other things 
for a farm; this is what we want; game is going fast away from 
us. We must plant corn, and raise cattle, and we desire you to 
assist US. ...° 

We wish you to attend to this point. In former times we bought 
of the trader goods cheap; we could then clothe our women and 
children; but now game is scarce and goods dear, we cannot 
live comfortably. We desire the United States to regulate this 
matter. * 


Appare ntly the United States was willing “to regulate this 
matter.” Continued sporadic warfare in the Cherokee country 
during the 1790's, however, forced Territorial Governor Wil- 
liam Blount=—serving also as Superintendent of Southern 
Indians—to concentrate on the achievement of peace rather 
than improvement of the red man. His successor as Indian 
Superintendent was Colonel Benjamin Hawkins, long an out- 
spoken advocate of Indian progress along the white man’s 
pattern. During two short years Hawkins stimulated numer- 
ous Cherokees toward agriculture and domestic industry; but 

*“Art. 14. That the Cherokee nation may be led to a greater degree 
of civilization, and to become herdsmen and cultivators, instead of remain- 
ing in a state of hunters, the United States will, from time to time, furnish 
gratuitously the said nation with useful implements of husbandry. La 
American State Papers, Class II, Indian Affairs (Documents, Legislative 
and Executive, of the Congress of the United States, Dee. 4, 1815-March 
3, 1827. Washington, D.C., 1834), I, 125, hereinafter cited as American 
State Papers, Indian Affairs. 

*American State Papers, Indian Affairs, 1, 205. 
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his greater interest in Creek Indians confined his efforts 
largely to that group.’ 

In 1801 the appointment of an agent especially for the 
Cherokees brought the first real opportunity to put the govern- 
ment's. civilizing program into operation. The man chosen 
by the War Department for this important post was a sixty- 
year-old veteran of Revolutionary War and Ohio Land Com- 
pany experience named Return Jonathan Meigs. For twenty- 
three years Meigs working in the interest of both Indians 
and whites performed yeoman service in the maintenance 
of peace. He was particularly solicitous of Indian welfare, 
and served his Cherokee wards variously as parent, adviser, 
doctor, lawyer, and agricultural agent.‘ He carried out the 
provisions of Article Fourteen by distributing farming imple- 
ments and domestic utensils, along with expert advice on how 
to use them. From the government's viewpoint, his principal 
duties were to keep the Cherokees peaceful along the frontier 
and be able, when desired, to persuade them to make further 
land cessions. 

Meigs received official support in maintaining peace from 
Secretary of War Henry Dearborn, who told his agent to 
prevent disturbances by “the licentiousness of daring and 
unprincipled men.” The menace of these objectionable per- 
sons was Clearly described by a group of Georgia commis- 
sioners to the Cherokees who stated: “There are Numbers 
of white people in the Nation who have. wives among the 
Natives, Carry on a Triffling Commerce with them and are 
averse to any further, or better understanding between whites 

*Records of William Blount’s service as joint Territorial Governor and 
Superintendent of Southern Indians: are available in Clarence FE. Carter 
(ed.), The Territorial Papers of the United States, Volume IV, The Terri 
tory South of the River Ohio, 1790-1796 (Washington, D.C., 1936), passim. 
For the work of Benjamin Hawkins, see The Letters of Benjamin Hawkins, 
1796-1806 (Savannah, 1916, Collections of the Georgia Historical Society, 
Volume IX); and Merritt B. Pound, Benjamin Hawkins, Indian Agent 
(Athens, Georgia, 1951). 

*Dumas Malone and others (eds.), Dictionary of American Biography 
(New York, 1928—), XII, 508-509, hereinafter cited as Malone, Dictionary 
of American Biography. A voluminous record of Meigs’s service as Cherokee 
Indian Agent from 1801 to 1823 is found in the Cherokee Agency Files, 
Bureau of Indian Affairs Records, National Resources Records Branch, 


National Archives, Washington, D.C., hereinafter cited as Cherokee Files, 
Indian Affairs Records, 
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and Indians than now exists. Several of these characters have 
fled from punishment.” ° 

This attitude toward white people residing in the Cherokee 
Nation largely reflected the bias of native white inhabitants 
of the surrounding states. To them, the traders and artisans 
and missionaries in the Cherokee country were dangerous 
renegades who might easily encourage resistance to further 
land grants or road privileges. But from the Indian’s view- 
point, most of the white residents brought a wholesome and 
constructive influence. From the middle of the eighteenth 
century traders, itinerant artisans, and even escaping Tories 
had found commercial and political freedom in the Indian 
territory, and had settled and married there. Many of the 
mixed-breed descendants of these white-red families became 
leaders among the Cherokees, and were of considerable im- 
portance in the civilizing process. Born into comparative 
wealth, many of them capitalized on Anglo-Saxon know-how 
in agriculture and commercial ventures. But their leadership 
was not restricted to the economic realm. When the Indian 
nation exchanged its time-honored tribal government in 1817 
for a representative republic, approximately forty per cent 
of the new office-holders were mixed-bloods whose names 
predominated among the top incumbents.® 

Among the most outstanding examples of this mixed-blood 
leadership during early nineteenth-century Cherokee history 
were three unusual personalities: James Vann, Charles Hicks, 
and John Ross. The contrasting careers of these Indians 
demonstrate three different types of native leadership in an 
era of increasing inclination toward the white man’s ways. 
James Vann, a descendant of a white trader named Clement 
Vann, was a prominent Town Chief during the first decade 
of the century. A peculiar combination of rip-snorting hood- 
lum and benevolent leader, Vann was a constant trouble- 
* Dearborn to Meigs, June 25, 1801, Cherokee Files, Indian Affairs 
Records; Journal of Georgia Commissioners to the Cherokees, January, 
1803, in Cherokee Letters Collection, Georgia Department of Archives, 
Atlanta, hereinafter cited as Cherokee Letters, Georgia Archives. 

*From “List of Officers in the Cherokee Nation [c. 1822],” in Records 
of the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions, Houghton 


Library, Harvard University, Cambridge Mass., 18.3.1., II, no. 174-175. 
This reference hereinafter cited as Records for Foreign Missions. 
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maker. Yet on several occasions he used his local and tribal 
influence to benefit the Cherokees. When Moravian church- 
men sought to bring a mission to the Cherokees in 1800, 
Vann's aid to them was outstanding. After helping to gain 
Council approval for the mission station, he gave generously 
of his time, advice, and property when the mission station 
was begun at his home (in present-day Murray County, 
Georgia). He was a wealthy man, owning a two-story brick 
house, slaves, and considerable other property, including a 
ferry on the Chattahoochee River and some business property 
in Jackson County, Georgia. In spite of his interest in general 
Cherokee betterment, however, James Vann remained a con- 
stant source of difficulty. The missionaries, who described 
him as “a half-breed with two wives, very dissipated and 
drunken,” worked in vain to convert him to a better life. Vann 
continued to drink, exhibiting an excessively cruel nature 
when intoxicated. His sins finally caught up with him, and he 
was shot by his son-in-law in February, 1809, at the age of 
forty-one." 

A mixed-breed Cherokee of more stable influence in pro- 
moting the Indian development was Charles Hicks, son of a 
tradesman named Nathan Hicks. Like many of his colleagues 
in the Indian country, the elder Hicks saw to it that his sons 
learned some of the white man’s ways, including a knowledge 
of the English language. At the beginning of the nineteenth 
century, Charles had become an interpreter for the Cherokee 
Council and was increasing his education by attending the 
Moravian Mission School. As he grew in stature and experi- 
ence, he became a spokesman for the tribe and probably one 
of their principal advisers as well. He was not only one of the 
first to attend the Moravian school, but in 1813 he became 
their second Indian convert and was baptized Charles Re- 
natus Hicks.* 


7 Adelaide L. Fries (ed.), Records of the Morawvians in North Carolina 
(Raleigh, 8 volumes, 1922-1955), VI, 2759, 2799; VII, 3704, hereinafter 
cited as Fries, Records of the Moravians: Buckner Harris of Jackson 
County, Georgia, to Meigs, Feb. 22, 1808, and Dearborn to Meigs, May 
7, 1808, Cherokee Files, Indian Affairs Records and Cherokee Letters, 
Georgia Archives, passim. 

"Fries, Records of the Moravians, VI, 2798-2799; VII, 3435; numerous 
communications by and concerning Charles Hicks may be found in Cherokee 
Files, Indian Affairs Records. 
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A striking description of Charles Hicks was recorded 
1817 by a missionary from the American Board of Commis- 
sioners for Foreign Missions. While visiting in the Hicks 
home, the clergyman wrote: 


Ife is a half-breed Cherokee, about fifty years of age. He has 

y pleasant features and an intelligent countenance. He speaks 
the . nglish language with the utmost facility, and with great 
propriety... .. As a man of integrity, temperance, and intelli- 
gence, he has jong sustained a most reputable character. 


\ 


A staunch advocate and a living exemplar of Cherokee prog- 
ress, Charles Hicks rose to a high place in the Indian govern- 
ment. In 1827 he was elected Principal Chief, a position which 
he held until his death a year later." 

The third of these notable mixed-breeds was a one-eighth 
Cherokee named John Ross. Indeed, John Ross was one of 
the greatest of all Indian statesmen. Both his maternal grand- 
father, John McDonald, who had been one of the earliest 
white traders to settle in the Chickamauga country, and his 
father, Daniel Ross, had become popular and trusted advisers 
to the tribe. John Ross was a younger contemporary of Charles 
Hicks, and like Hicks, became prominent in Indian affairs. 
In the 1820's he was President of the National Committee 
and Assistant Principal Chief. In 1828 he was named Prin- 
cipal Chief under a new Cherokee constitutional government. 
The skillful, effective, and occasionally absolute leadership 
of this man, whose blood was predominantly white, graphi- 

cally represents the complexity of Cherokee-white relation- 
ships. For although John Ross spoke the white man’s tongue 
poe wore the white man’s clothes: he preferred to call himself 
a Cherokee. Throughout the later periods of Indian removal 
and resettlement, and until his death in 1866, white men 
found Principal Chief Ross an implacable advocate of Indian 
rights."° 

‘RB. S. Edwards (ed.) Memoir of Elias Cornelius (Boston, Mass., 1833), 
75-77; numerous references to the public career of Charles Hicks may be 
found in Records for Foreign Missions: Fries, Records of the Moravians, 
VI and VII; and Cherokee Files, Indian Affairs Records. 

Rachel) C, Eaton, John Ross and the Cherokee Indians (Menasha, Wis., 
1914); Malone, Dictionary of American Biography, XVI, 178-179; Thomas 


McKeriney and James Hall, The lndian Tribes of North America, “John 
Ross” (Edinburgh, Scotland, reprinted edition, 1933), III, 293-296, 
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The influence in Cherokee deliberations of mixed-breeds 
like Ross and Hicks was a prime factor in the growing diffi 
culty of white men seeking to extend land cessious and com 
mercial privileges. During the first two decades of the ce ntury 
a number of land grants had been obtained. These cessions, 
which scissored away Cherokee borderlands in areas claimed 
by Tennessee, North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, and 
Alabama, had been secured largely through the efforts of 
Return J. Meigs on the insistence of the surrounding states 
and also through the reprehensible practice of secret con 
cessions to certain chiefs. In the last of this series of grants, 
which occurred in 1817 and 1819, thousands of acres on the 
northern, southern, and eastern boundaries were relinquished, 
chiefly because a conservative minority was persuaded that 
western tracts offered in exchange were richer in game than 
the eastern areas coveted by the whites." 

Progressive Cherokees, largely under mixed-breed influ- 
ence. denounced the minority treaty of 1817 and led the way 
in a reorganization of the Indian government designed in part 
to prevent such defections in the future. After 1817 white 
men seeking land grants were probably surprised and cha- 
grined to discover that treaties no longer could be obtained 
from a tribal gathering consisting of an indeterminate number 
of local Town Chiefs. Instead, the Cherokee government had 
hecome a near republic similar in its pattern to the white 
mans own government. The Council created a national 
bicameral legislature. The upper house, called the “Standing 
Committee hk ater the “National Committee”—was chosen by 
the Council from its own membership. The Council itself was 
continued as a lower house. The Committee consisted 
thirteen members elected for two-year terms and eligible for 
re-election. This group was given chief responsibility for 
“the affairs of the Cherokee Nation,” including negotiations 

"The various Cherokee treaties for this period may be found in Charle 
J. Kappler, Indian Affairs: Laws and Treaties (Washington, D.C., 1904), 
Il; and American State Papers, Indian Affairs, 1, Il. A Cherokee chief 
who took advantage of the secret-concession arrangement once too often 
was Doublehead—-his continued efforts to secure personal gain at the 
expense of the nation resulted in his assassination by appointed, execu 
tioners. James Mooney, “Myths of the Cherokee,” 19th Annual Report of 


the Bureau of American Ethnology, 1897-1898, Part I (Washington, D. C 
1900), 85, hereinafter cited as Mooney, “Myths of the Cherokee.” 
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with the United States Agent and with land-seeking treaty 
commissioners. The Council, however, retained reviewing 
power over the actions of the Committee. Three years later 
the nation was divided into eight districts, each of which was 
to send four elected representatives to the National Council.”* 
The creation and operation of this unusual Indian develop- 
ment in political science reflects much of the confusion of 
Cherokee-white relationships. Clearly the new government 
was inspired by white suggestion and influence; but it was 
also designed to halt further land cessions to white men. 
After 1819 it did so very effectively for nearly twenty vears, 
despite a rising tide of complaints from surrounding states. 
Further efforts toward land cessions were led by two locally 
interested successors to Return Meigs (who had died in 
1823). These agents were former Governor of Tennessee 
Joseph McMinn and a Georgian named Hugh Montgomery." 
But these and other land-seekers were unsuccessful until 
1835, when the minority Treatv of New Echota became the 
instrument of Cherokee removal. That Cherokee resistance to 
further cessions lasted so long must be attributed in large 
degree to the efforts and influences of white men and their 
descendants in the Indian country. Even the former Agent 
Meigs had an indirect part in this stiffening Cherokee resis- 
tance, for he had encouraged the reorganization of tribal 
government.'* The greatest influence by far, however, came 
from the descendants of white men who seemingly preferred 
their own Cherokee connections and despised the idea of 
anv further land grants to their racial relations in surrounding 
m= 2 
states. wren 
Laws of the Cherokee Natio Adopted by the Couneil at Various 
Periods (Tahlequah, C[herokee]. Nfation]., 1852), passim. The native 
term for the Cherokee legislature was “Tsaligi Tinilawigi.” Preservation 
and Civilization of the Indians (Washington, D.C., 1826, 19 Congress, I 
Session, House Executive Document No. 102), 19. 
“McMinn died November 17, 1824; Montgomery’s letter of appointment 
as Indian agent is dated April 23, 1825, Cherokee Letters, Georgia Archives. 
“Shortly after his arrival in the Cherokee country Meigs suggested a 
reorganization of government to the Council as follows: “Form the whole 
[nation] into civil divisions, creating officers in each, to attend to the 
manners, employments, Virtues, & Vices,-to advise, instruct, & encourage 
virtuous actions—discourage and apprehend vice. .. .”” Meigs to Dearborn, 
Oct. 4, 1801, Cherokee Files, Indian Affairs Records; Journal of Occur- 


rences in the Cherokee Nation (a manuscript record kept by Meigs from 
1801 to 1804), Manuscripts Division, Library of Congress. 
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The ill-feeling generated by land controversies was the 
chief cause of irritation between red men and white men 
during these years of comparative peace on the Cherokee 
frontier. That this smoulde ‘ring antagonism did not flare out 
into open conflict early in the nineteenth century was due 
in large measure to the efforts of Return J. Meigs, who was 
able to maintain a generally friendly Cherokee attitude to- 
ward his government. The value of his placating influence 
was effectively demonstrated during the War of 1812, when 
hostile Indians went on the warpath against the United 
States. Those nearest the Cherokees were the U pper Creeks, 
whose desires to destroy white supremacy in the South had 
been drummed up earlier by Tecumseh and other agents of 
his short-lived Indian confederacy. When this neighboring 
branch of the Creeks launched raids against American posts 
in 1813, the Cherokees were showered with requests for 
assistance, not only from the United States and the hostile 
Indians, but also from the Lower Creeks, who desired to 
crush the revolt. Reactionaries within the Cherokee Council 
advocated abandoning the white man and joining the attack 
ing Creeks. This proposal was defeated by the influence of 
Meigs and the active opposition of Cherokee mixed-breed 
progressives. A force of Cherokee volunteers was quickly 
organized, which fought along with the United States and 
the friendly Lower Creeks under the joint leadership of 
Andrew Jackson."" 

Altogether some eight hundred Cherokees participated in 
the Creek War, but the struggle had unfortunate accompani- 
ments for their nation. American troops marched through 
Cherokee lands going to and coming from the Creek country 
and inflicted serious depredations on property. Miegs’ office 
received many complaints about these unwarranted losses 
which became sources of contention in subsequent treaty 

" Major John Lowery [a Cherokee Chief] to Meigs, Feb. 1, 1813, Cherokee 
Files, Indian Affairs Records; Mooney, “Myths of the Cherokee,” 88-96 
Meigs himself urged the War Department to use Cherokees against the 
hostile Creeks. Not only did Meigs believe that many Cherokees were 
anxious to fight for the United States, but he thought it was their duty 
in view of the advantages and opportunities for improvement given them 


by the white government. Meigs to Dearborn, July 30 and Aug. 6, 1813, 
Cherokee Files, Indian Affairs Record 
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discussions. Although a treaty of March 22, 1816, promised 
justice for the damage, no serious attempt to repay Cherokees 
was made until the 1830’s.’" 

Except in the matter of further land cessions, the growing 
influence of mixed-breeds and the growth of white institu- 
tions among the Cherokees may have sponsored a better feel- 
ing toward whites. In numerous ways during the early nine- 
teenth century had these red men advanced along the “white 
mans path.” By the 1830's they had become a nation of 
farmers. Approximately 93 per cent of the 2,700 families 
possessed at least one farm, while total ownership of cattle, 
horses, swine, and sheep numbered each in the thousands. 
On the Cherokee farms were 2,450 plows, 700 looms, and 
120 wagons. Business men operated 12 saw mills, 20 grist 
mills, 55 black-smith shops, 6 cotton gins, 10 ferries, 9 stores, 
a dozen turnpike toll-gates, and even a threshing machine. 
Comparable progress was made by Cherokee women, who 
probably grasped eagerly the white man’s inventions to fa- 
cilitate their household duties. Spinning wheels and weaving 
paraphernalia became commonplace articles among the 
Indians’ possessions; when cotton became a staple crop, the 
distribution of thousands of cotton cards by the Indian Agent 
helped in the process of making cotton fibers ready for spin- 
ning and weaving." 

Indians of initiative and energy improved their farms, and 
some became country gentlemen with plantations and slaves. 
Indeed, an increase in Negro slavery accompanied agrarian 
progress in the Cherokee country. By 1824 more than one 
thousand Negro slaves were owned by Cherokees, and within 
a decade the number of bondsmen had increased to nearly 

"On January 15, 1814, a “Claims Journal,” written by Charles Hicks, 
containing more than seventy claims for damages, was presented to Colonel 
Meigs. The total amount represented was $5,885, mostly for stolen and 
butchered livestock. This document is among the Cherokee records in the 
collection of Mrs. Penelope J. Allen, Chattanooga, Tennessee. For other 
Creek War Claims filed by the Cherokees see “Cherokee Claims Papers” in 
the Allen collection and in Cherokee Files, Indian Affairs Records. 

" “Cherokee Census,” Cherokee Phoenix (New Echota [Georgia], 1828- 
1834), May 14, June 11, 1829, hereinafter cited Cherokee Phoenix. This 


was the official organ of the Cherokee Nation and was published in Cherokee 


and English. See also the manuscript, “Census of the Eastern Cherokees, 
1835,” Cherokee Files, Indian Affairs Records, hereinafter cited as “Census 


of the Eastern Cherokees, 1835.” 
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sixteen hundred. It should be noted, however, that less than 
four per cent (or 101) of the 2,700 Cherokee families pos 
sessed any slaves at all, and that while the average numbe: 
of slaves held by any one family was fifteen, only eleven 
families listed that many.'* 

The presence of Negro slaves ou Cherokee farms led to 
some curious relationships, especially in connection with 
white men living in surrounding states, or on the Indian 
borders. In 1808, for example, the Cherokee Council ordered 
a white man named Evans Austill to give up 


. a woman and her Children which you have in your Poses- 
sion which appears to be one of our own people and you can not 
have any objection to Deliver up as she is free born as any 
White women although you have paid for her as a Slave... 
you must have a recourse to the Man you bought her of—'” 


Another curious instance was noted a decade later by a mis- 
sionary who learned that among the more devout Negroes 
attending services at Brainerd Mission in Tennessee were 
two slaves who were teaching their Cherokee mistress “to 
read in the bible.” *° 

A case of inter-marriage created one of the most unusual 
problems. The Cherokee Town Chief Shoe Boots married a 
white woman, by whom he had two children. Later his white 
wife deserted him, taking the children with her. Shoe Boots 
thereupon married his favorite Negro slave, a girl named 
Lucy. When two black-red children had been born from this 
marriage, the chief petitioned the Council to grant the chil 
dren free status. This request was granted, but the Council 
cautioned Shoe Boots against “begetting any more such legal 


problems.” *" 


"Cherokee Phoenix, June 11, 1828; “Census of Eastern Cherokees, 1835,” 
66. 

"Principal Chief Black Fox to Evan Austill, Sept. 12, 1808, Cherokee 
Files, Indian Affairs Records 

*” Journal of the Mission Station at Chickamauga, June 7, 1818, Records 
for Foreign Missions, 18.3.1, I]. In August, 1818, a full-blooded Cherokee 
youth applying for admission to Chickamauga Mission was found “able to 
spell correctly in words of 4 & 5 letters. He had been taught solely by 
black people who had received their instruction in our sunday-school.” 
Records for Foreign Missions, Aug. 7, 1818. 

*" Marion L. Starkey, The Cherokee Nation (New York, 1946), 18-19, 
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One evidence of increasing white influence on Cherokee 
affairs was revealed in the native slave codes, which during 
the 1820's began to show prejudice against Negroes. Two laws 
in 1824 required free Negroes to secure a permit from the 
Cherokee government to remain in the nation, and banned 
slaves from possessing livestock. When the Indian constitu- 
tion was written in 1827, “negroes and descendants of white 
and Indian men by negro women” who had been set free 
were denied the right to vote. Furthermore, Negroes and 
their descendants were held ineligible to “hold any office of 
profit, honor, or trust under this government.” When the 
National Council resolved the following year to punish indi- 
viduals who might disturb any religious services, it was an- 
nounced that “if any negro slave shall be convicted . . . he 
shall be punished with thirty-nine stripes on the bare back.” 

A group of whites having especially close relationships with 
the Cherokees were itinerant farmers and laborers known as 

“croppers.” By 1828 Indian Agent Hugh Montgomery re- 
ported to the Governor of Georgia that more than two hun- 
dred white farmers were in the Indian country, as well as a 
considerable number of licensed traders, millers, ferrymen, 
blacksmiths, masons, carpenters, and mechanics. In addition, 
numerous missionaries from several denominations were busy 
at more than a score of mission stations. With all these white 
residents in their nation, the Cherokee government early 
began to restrict their activities. In 1819 it was ruled that 
white teachers and artisans could remain in the Cherokee 
Nation only if their Indian employers procured permission 
from the National Committee and Council and became re- 
sponsible for their conduct. As a gesture of friendship and 
appreciation for their services, however, the Council made 
the following offer: “that blacksmiths, millers, ferrymen and 
turnpike keepers, are privileged to improve and cultivate 
twelve acres of ground for the support of themselves and 
families, should they please to do so.” In the same year white 
merchants were forbidden to establish stores within Cherokee 


@ Laws of the Cherokee Nation, 37, 39, 107; Article III, Cherokee Con- 
stitution, Cherokee Phoenix, Feb. 21, 1828. 
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borders, and a strict order was issued against the sale of 
whisky by or to any white man. * 

The excessive consumption of liquor was a constant source 
of friction between Cherokees and whites. Since early days 
traders had found it profitable to haul in liquor, legal or 
otherwise. Sometimes unscrupulous treaty Commissioners 
weakened Indian opposition with “fire-water.” The menace 
of strong drink was a great concern to Cherokee leaders, and 
rightfully so, for liquor was often a cause of trouble with 
whites. Frequently, lndian officials complained to the agent 
about the constant introduction of liquor by white men. The 
Cherokee government sought to correct part of the evil by 
legislating against it. One regulation forbade the presence 
of liquor “within three miles of the General Council House,” 
or at Cherokee courthouses. A subsequent amendment spe- 
cifically banned liquor from public gatherings under penalty 
of “having it poured on the ground.” But the Council did 
not attempt to institute prohibition throughout the nation. 
Perhaps the Indian leaders felt that it would be extremely 
difficult to enforce. Besides, the nation was receiving some 
taxes from whisky sales, and the owners of public houses and 
general stores sold it freely.’ 

One group of whites in the nation was as anxious as the 
Cherokee leaders to bring an end to the whisky menace. 
These were the missionaries, a group of hard-working, self- 
sacrificing Christian men and women. Their influence on 
Cherokee development was perhaps greater than that of the 
Indian agent, for the mission stations were scattered about 
the length and breadth of the land, and thousands of Chero- 
kees were exposed to their religious, educational, and cultural 
teachings. The chief influencing factor came in the education 
which Christian mission schools offered to young and old. 
Indeed, most churches found far more success in their teach- 
ing program than in conversions.” 

* Montgomery to Governor Forsyth, May 1%, 1828, in Cherokee Letters, 
Georgia Archives; Laws of the Cherokee Nation, 6-7 

“American State Papers, Indian Affairs, 1, 655; Laws of the Cherokee 
Nation, 6-7. 

* For a brief summary of this mission work, see Henry T. Malone, “The 


Early Ninteenth Century Missionaries in the Cherokee Country,” Tennesse 
Historical Quarterly, X (June, 1951), 127-139. 
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All in all, white and red relationships in the early nine- 
teenth century Cherokee country were varied and complex, 
and hence they are difficult to assess. It is especially note- 
worthy that relations were generally peaceful during this 
period of enormous Cherokee development, a period which 
came between frightful frontier warfare of the previous cen- 
tury and the devastating shock of removal in the late 1830's. 
In this halcyon era Cherokees made giant strides toward the 
white man’s way of life, and in the process were aided by 
friendly agents, tradesmen, and missionaries. An even greater 
impulse toward such progress came from descendants of 
white men within the tribe, who emerged as leaders in what 
became almost a nation-wide attempt to secure the white 
man’s agricultural and commercial security. This occurred de- 
spite the efforts of some white men to destroy that security 
through theft, persuasion, treaty, or the illegal use of liquor. 

Thus to the early nineteenth-century Cherokee Indian the 
white man appeared as a paradox—offering both friendship 
and hostility, guidance and abandonment, inspiration and 
degredation. 





THE COTTON TEXTILE INDUSTRY IN ANTE 
BELLUM NORTH CAROLINA 


By DIFFEE W. STANDARD and RICHARD W. GRIFFIN 
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QOniciIn AND Growti TO LS30 


The potentialities of the South for the development of a 
major cotton textile industry were noted even as early as the 
colonial period. In 1775 Alexander Hamilton wrote that the 
construction of cotton mills in the southern states, where 
planters were already increasing their annual production of 
cotton, was not only feasible but indeed inevitable. Advance 
ing an argument that would be repeated in North Carolina 
and throughout the South for the next hundred vears, Hamil 
ton advocated the manufacture of the staple in the region 
where it was grown and the distribution of finished textile 
products to the other colonies.' 

Despite the disruption of southern economy during the 
Revolutionary War, a few pioneering planters how began a 
shift in textile manufacturing from the older domestic system 
to the factory method in much the same way that it had been 
accomplished earlier in England. In 1776 Daniel Heywood 
a tidewater South Carolina planter, began working thirty 
slaves at spinning wheels and handlooms in a primitive mill 
where he achieved a weekly production of 120 yards of cotton 
and woolen cloth’ With the conclusion of the war and the 
establishment of the federal government, a stabilized do 
mestic economy encouraged the development of more ad 
vanced types of factory construction and the installation of 
more modern equipment. The first real cotton factory in the 
South was built in 1789 near Statesboro, South Carolina, by 


Henry Cabot Lodge (ed.), The Worl f Alexander Hamilton, 1 (New 
York, 1885) 157-158. 

Ernest M. Lander, “Manufact y i te-Bellum South Carolina” 
(unpublished doctoral dissertation, the University of North Carolina, 


1950), 48. 
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an English mechanic who received financial backing from 
local planters. This factory received widespread notice in the 
local and national weer Sax of the time and undoubtedly 
came to the attention of North Carolinians.” At least one state 
newspaper, the Fayetteville Gazette, reflected this natural 
interest in the cotton industry by reprinting articles of na- 
tional industrial news. In 1789 the Fayetteville editor com- 
mended the legislature of Massachusetts for subscribing five 
hundred pounds to aid in the establishment of a cotton factory 
at Beverly which was to use “Arkwright’s machines.” ‘ 

This initial interest in the building of factories seemed to 
languish in the South during the 1790's as men with capital 
continued to place their faith in agriculture as the basis for 
southern prosperity, but the development of extensive do- 
mestic manufactures continued to give some impetus to the 
infant idea. Increased home production of cotton and woolen 
fabrics, especially in the relatively isolated upland areas, was 
to provide a basis for later factory development in North 
Carolina. 

In 1794 Tench Coxe, Assistant Secretary of the Treasury, 
wrote that the backcountry regions of all the South Atlantic 
states produced textiles in greater quantities than they im- 
ported from abroad, and that “family manufactures in cotton 
are much greater in the four southeastern most states, than in 
the four eastern states.” Coxe urged the people of the South 
to take advantage of the possibilities for profit and to capital- 
ize on the value of these home products by expanding them 
further. Reflecting current Hamiltonian doctrine, Coxe be- 
lieved that manufacturing would not interfere with agricul- 
tural pursuits but rather would provide an increased demand 
for farm products.’ In confirmation of Coxe’s contentions, the 
Census of 1810 reported that the annual amount of North 
Carolina domestic textiles was 7,376,154 yards, valued at 
$2,989,140; while those of Massachusetts, more open to 
foreign importations, totaled only $2,219,279, and those of 

*The Maryland Gazette (Annapolis), July 22, 1790; The Universal 
Asylum and Columbian Magazine (Philadelphia), V (July, 1790), 61; 
The American Museum (Philadelphia), VIII, Appendix IV (1790), 

‘Fayetteville Gazette, September 27, 1789. 


°"Tench Coxe, A Vie w of the United States of America (Philadelphia, 
1794), 274, 298, 304, hereinafter cited as Coxe, View of America. 
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all New England totaled $460,000 less than the textiles pro- 
duced in North Carolina.* 
~The domestic weaving of cloth was an inextricable factor 
in the rise of cotton mills in North Carolina. The Revolu- 
tionary War accentuated colonial home industry and brought 
on an increase in home spinning and weaving that continued 
largely unabated through the following years of peace.’ Do- 
mestic industry had arisen as a natural result of the lack of 
commerce in the state caused by poor transportation facili- 
ties and a general shortage of capital with which to purchase 
imported wares. In 1790 less than one-fifth of North Caro- 
lina’s commerce was with foreign countries and the amount 
decreased until brought to a virtual halt by the War of 1812." 
The influence of these wars and the shortage of imported 
cloth served as irresistible pressures for the establishment of 
factory industry in many of the southern states, and event 
ually this pressure exerted its influence even in agriculturally 
minded North Carolina. Initial efforts in the field of manu- 
facturing caught the interest of all the nation, while Coxe’s 
report called special attention to such budding enterprises 
in Virginia, South Carolina, and Kentucky: 


An association in Virginia, another in the territory south of 
the Ohio, and a company in the western district of South Caro- 
lina, have provided themselves with carding and spinning ma- 
chinery on the British plans to manufacture their native cotton. 
The planters in the southern states raise great quantities of this 
raw material, unthought of before the war, and until this dis- 
cussion of the subject of manufactures, which took place some 
time after the treaty of peace. ... An association containing 
forty of the most respectable planters of South Carolina, has 
been established within a few years for the promoting of manu- 
factures, and agriculture. A subscription to the amount of about 
25,000 dollars, has been made in the territory manufactory.- 
An indication of the zeal not equalled in any middle or northern 
state. ” 


*“Tench Coxe, A Statement of the Arts and Manufacturers of the United 
States of America for the Year 1810 (Philadelphia, 1815), 87, hereinafter 
cited as Coxe, Arts and Manufacturers. 

‘Allen H. Eaton, Handicrafts of the Southern Highlands (New York, 
1937), 40-43. 

"Coxe, Arts and Manufacturers, 87 

* Coxe, View of America, 303, 305 
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Although the North Carolina legislature displayed a more 
consistent interest in agricultural improvement than in indus- 
trial growth throughout the ante-bellum period, the legisla- 
tors were aware of various other needs of the state and oc- 
casionally endeavored to aid manufacturing. In the 1790's 
the General Assembly extended a loan to be used for the 
establishment of a paper mill in the thriving Moravian settle- 
ment of Salem, a village already known for the manufacture 
of woolen hats and later to be the site of a successful cotton 
mill."” 

With the single exception of Georgia every state bordering 
North Carolina had a cotton factory of some sort in operation 
in the eighteenth century. In Tennessee John Hague began 
the construction of spinning frames for his factory near Nash- 
ville in 1791. Most of the machinery, all of which he was 
building, was reported finished by a visitor to the mill in the 
autumn of that year. This primitive factory was on the hostile 
Indian frontier, and one employee fell victim to the scalper’s 
knife, an unusual occupational hazard which must have seri- 
ously hampered the operation of this most western factory in 
the country."' While rudimentary mills such as this were 
being constructed in states surrounding North Carolina, the 
bulk of cotton and woolen textiles continued to be made in 
the home. In the families of small farmers and among slave 
women on the larger planters’ holdings, the manufacture of 
yarn and cloth was carried on in an excellent though piece- 
meal fashion.” 

Any industry in the South was confronted during this 
period by a degree of hostility from a planter class pre judic ed 
in favor of an exclusively agricultural economy; but of all the 
possible types of industry open to southern development, the 
most logical and the least antipathetic to southern feeling 
was the manufacture of cotton. In the backcountry espec dally, 
a variety of newer settlers, largely unaffected by the planter 
philosophy and cut off from cheap and convenient transpor- 


"Coxe, View of America, 303, 305-307: Rolla M. Tryon, Household 
Manufacturers in the United States, 1607-1860 (Chicago, 1937), 309. 

“The Maryland Gazette (Annapolis), April 5, 1792; July 18, 1793; The 
Gazette . (Knoxville, Tennessee), June 16, 1793. 

" Holland Thompson, From the Cotton Field to the Cotton Vill (New 
York, 1906), 250-251. 
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tation, found it necessary to retain their trades and arts and 
produce at home what they needed. As the Piedmont pro- 
gressed from the pioneer stage of settlement, increasing de- 
mands for more finished products led to the development of 
small industries in many towns and villages. Thus in the early 
nineteenth century industrious people of this region, less 
susceptible to sectional suspicion of industry, began to devote 
their skills and energies to more complex manufacturing 
enterprises.’ 

The mounting fury of the Napoleonic struggle in Europe 
and the effects of non-intercourse, non- importation, and the 
embargo acts of the national government forced the planter 
of North Carolina to develop an interest in manufacturing 
a variety of articles which he had been long accustomed to 
receiving from Great Britain. This wartime pressure was also 
felt by the energetic citizens of small backcountry towns like 
Salem, and no doubt this emergency need accounts for the 
early experiment in Salem in the mill manufacture of cotton 
yarn and cloth. Realizing the increased demand for these 
items, a Moravian tradesman in that settlement planned to 
install textile machinery which would be more productive 
than the community-sponsored sisters’ house. The village 
burgers of Salem, resisting another threat of private enter- 
prise, made arrangements in 1808 for the community to pur- 
chase spinning and weaving machines. Thus Salem, already 
producing hats and paper, was extending and widening its 
manufacturing interests.” 

The cotton factory interest in Salem and that of a group of 
coastal planters was of sufficient importance to capture the 
eve of one of North Carolina’s earlier historians. Hugh Wil- 
liamson was intensely interested in the progress of the state 
and took special note of the industrial beginnings in his own 
times: 


It is hardly necessary to observe, that they raise, or can raise, 
in every part of the state, all the cotton they can use in the most 
extensive manufactories. It is certainly to be presumed, that 


* Coxe, View of America, 303. 
“ Adelaide L. Fries (ed.), Re cords of the Voravians in North Ca olina, 
VI (Raleigh, 1943), 2929. 
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people who live in a healthy climate where provisions are re- 
markably cheap, who are well supplied with good streams of 
water that are easily managed, and who have an ample supply 
of all the raw materials, will avail themselves of these advan- 
tages. It is to be presumed, we say: for the Moravians, who are 
remarkably prudent, have lately made considerable progress in 
‘the manufacture of cotton; and in the course of last year [1811], 
several gentlemen in the low country, where they work under 
great disadvantages, have introduced machines for spinning 
cotton. This spirit, as we infer from the manner in which it 
spreads, will soon pervade the community: a circumstance that 
must produce a balance of trade in favor of the state. '° 


The period from 1807 to 1816 was one of widespread in- 
terest in the field of manufactures due primarily to the dual 
necessity of consuming cotton formerly sent to England and 
supplying the demand for manufactured textiles earlier furn- 
ished by British mills. In state after state throughout the 
South entrepreneurs began the establishment of small, in- 
efficient, but temporarily profitable cotton factories, while 

in the few urban areas there was an increasing demand for 
the establishment of permanent factories. 

Maryland, a state half-southern and half-northern in its 
industrial character, was the center of the largest and most 
complete factory development in the South. In Georgia small 
factories were placed in operation in 1810 and 1811, in Ala- 
bama a spinning mill was established in the fertile and popu- 
lous Tennessee Valley in 1809, and according to the census of 
1810, a total of twenty-two small spinning mills of varying 

capacity had been built in the Mississippi territory. The in- 
dustrial spirit was perhaps most pronounced in Virginia, and 
public meetings were frequently held in the state to secure 
the support and cash of patriotic citizens. At one such meet- 
ing, held in Richmond in 1809, an attempt to stimulate the 
interest of the community met with little success. According 
to a later published account of the proceedings, “the patriotic 
fervor over flowed in frothy speeches, but when it subsided it 
left little residium in cash.” This barren meeting led Parson 
Blair of Virginia to write a piece of doggerel to show his 
scorn for such nonsense: 


- Hugh Williamson, The History of North Carolina (Philadelphia, 1812), 
i, S31. 
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I’ve seen with pleasure in your patriot city 

The appointment of a most august committee, 

To encourage manufactures of our own, 

And bring Old England to her marrow bone, 

To spoil her commerce, since she’s made us wroth; 
And bring her pride down with Virginia cloth. '* 


- spite of much lukewarm feeling the industrial beginnings in 

Virginia were stimulated by the public interest aroused at 
such meetings. More tangible results were obtained when 
factories were started at Petersburg in 1810 and at Win- 
chester in 1811." 

The editor of The Minerva was quite interested in the effort 
made in Richmond to promote the establishment of a cotton 
factory and published in full the activities of the meeting. 
The governor of Virginia served as the chairman, and the 
group resolved to establish cotton mills in order to free the 
state from dependence upon European powers who were 
ignoring t the rights of neutrals. Stating in their resolution that 

‘it is highly expedient, that the people of these United States 
should rely upon those internal resources with which they 
are so amply supplied,” the members of the committee agreed 
to be present at a meeting on July 4 and would “as far as 
practicable, appear clothed in articles of the Manufacture of 
Virginia, or of some one of the United States.” '* 

The outbreak of the war with Britain had introduced a 
sense of urgency into the issue of North Carolina’s need for 
manufacturing. In 1813 a group of citizens of Hillsborough 
and Orange County, North Carolina, held an organizational 
meeting “for the purpose of establishing a COTTON and 
WOLLEN FACTORY in the town of Hillsborough, or its 
vicinity. .. .. The proposed company was to be a joint stock 
enterprise with at least one hundred shares valued at twenty- 
five dollars each, and its officers were to be elected as soon as 

* DeBow’s Review (New Orleans, La.), XXVIII (February, 1860), 187- 
188, hereinafter cited DeBow’s Review. 

National Intelligencer (Washington, D.C.), June 18, 1811, hereinafter 
cited National Intelligencer; The Maryland Gazette (Annapolis), January 
31, 1810. 

'*The Minerva (Raleigh), June 9, 1808. This newspaper appeared under 


several titles such as The Minerva, North Carolina Minerva and Raleigh 
Advertiser, and The Raleigh Minerva 
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a minimum amount of capital was in hand. Adopting the name 
The Hillsborough Manufacturing Company, the stockholders 
drew up company rules providing “for one share, and not 
more than two shares, one vote: for every two shares above 
two, and not exceeding ten shares, one vote...” with a pro- 
portional decline in voting powers as the number of shares 
held increased. The gentlemen who organized this company 
came from several different parts of North Carolina,” but 
perhaps the most significant leader of the group was Michael 
Holt, father of Edwin Holt who later was the cotton mill pro- 
moter of Alamance County. There is no indication that this 
company ever went beyond the organizational stage, and 
this may well account for Michael Holt’s desire in the 1830's 
to discourage his son from a similar enterprise at a time when 
conditions seemed even less propitious for success in this 
field.” 

The motives for founding the four cotton mills in North 
Carolina before 1830 are not difficult to discover. In convert- 
ing raw cotton into cloth the most laborious step is carding 
the cotton and spinning the yarn which was then woven on 
hand looms. Much of the time consumed in making cloth 


could be saved by purchasing yarn at the local store. It seems 
only natural then that the first mills were built by the men 
who wanted most to meet this demand for yarn—the mer- 
chants of town and crossroad stores. The first cotton mills 
in the state were begun as another adjunct to a general store 
that probably already operated a grist mill and tanning yard 
on the pre mises. The merchant sold the y yarn in his store, and 


‘The Raleigh Minerva, June 18, 1818. “John Umstead, Ch. John Taylor, 
Jr., See. Subseription books shall be lodged in the hands of the following 
ventlemen, viz. James Mebane, John Craig, Michael Holt, and Duncan 
Cameron, Esq’rs of Orange; Frederick Nash, Wm. Whitted and John 
Taylor, Jr. of Hillsborough; Edward Jones and John J. Alston, Esq’rs of 
Chatham; Samuel Ashe of Halifax; Col. Sam’l Ashe of New Hanover; 
Alex Murphey, Esq., Caswell; Col. R. Atkinson, Person; Joseph Gales of 
Raleigh; Wm. M. Sneed, Esq., Granville; A. MeBryde, Esq. of Moore; 
Gen. Alex Grey, of Randolph; Hance McCain, Esq. Guilford; and Wm. 
Lk. Grove, Esq. of Fayetteville, for the purpose of giving an opportunity 
of subseribing to all those who may wish to be concerned.” 

"Edwin Michael Holt, Diary, June 8, 1846, Southern Historical Collee- 


tion, University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, hereinafter cited as Holt, 
Diary. 
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if his milling operations were successful, he would se nd bales 
of the yarn by wagon to stores in nearby settlements.’ 

Ante-bellum cotton mills in North Carolina were generally 
located in rural areas of the Piedmont section, and often the 
mills and their stores became local social centers, while the 
merchant owners were fre ‘quently the most civic-minded men 
of the county. These mills became the setting for many 
political mee tings, as the county people gathered to memori- 
alize the leg gislature to pass bills they ‘y desired or to protest the 
passage of bills they disapproved. 

The first mill of any permanence in North Carolina was 
that of Michael Schenck of Lincoln County in the Piedmont 
section of the state near the South Carolina state line. Here 
the typical meeting place developed and here emerged the 
pattern of growth through which many mills would soon 
evolve. Already a successful merchant of the county, in 1814 
Schenck began his cotton mill by ordering spindle machinery 
from Providence, Rhode Island, and having the gears and 
shafting made in a local iron forge by his son-in-law Absolom 
Warlick and Michael Beam, two skilled iron workers of the 
community. Schenck’s first mill was located about one and 
one-half miles from Lincolnton on Mill Branch, but after the 
first dam was swept away by a flood in 1816, the mill was 
moved downstream and reopened. Soon the enterprise was 
prosperous enough to attract additional investors, and the 
capital furnished by John Hoke and Dr. James Bevens in 1819 
was spent on new machinery and a new building on the south 
fork of the Catawba River, two miles south of Lincolnton. The 
rechristened Lincoln Cotton Factory operated machinery, 
variously estimated at between 1,284 to 3,000 spindles, for 
the production of coarse yarn, which by 1840 was valued at 
$21,373 annually. Although its yarn was sold throughout an 

” Holt, Diary, March 4, 1845; William Turner to George W. Johnson, 
May 14, 1836, in George W. Johnson Papers, Flowers Collection, Duke 
University; The Greensboro Patriot, February 18, 1848 

“This seems to have been generally true in all parts of North Carolina 
Among these owners were Charles P. Mallet of Fayetteville, John M 
Morehead of Leaksville, Henry Humphreys and Charles Benbow of Greens 
boro, and the Trolingers, Gants, and Holts of Orange County. The Raleigh 
Register and North Carolina Gazette, July 16, 1838; April 18, 1849, } 


inafter cited as Raleigh Registe) 
“Holt, Diary, passim; Raleigh Regiater, June 1, 8, 1839 
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area of a one hundred mile radius of the mill, lack of addi- 
tional capital kept this first mill relatively small until after 
the Civil War.*' However, when a superintendent from 
Lowell, Massachusetts, was placed in charge of the company 
in the late 1840's, an industrial community sprang up near the 
mill. A blacksmith shop, produc ing iron bedsteads and axes, a 
brass foundry, a cotton gin, and a shingle factory were built 
around the inevitable large dry-goods store and brought 
prosperity to the company.” 

While the western edge of the Piedmont was experiencing 
this embryonic development of the cotton textile industry, 
there were other primal stirrings at the eastern edge. In 1817 
Henry A. Donaldson, a New England manufacturer, immi- 
grated from Rhode Island e xpressly to establish a cotton mill, 
and indeed by 1830 this talented organizer had been instru- 
mental in the incorporation or operation of three of the four 
cotton mills built in North Carolina before 1830.*° Soon after 
his arrival in the state, Donaldson met Joel Battle, a wealthy 
and energetic planter of Edgecombe County. Battle owned 
a flourishing flour and grist mill on the Tar River and had 
accumulated $25,000 in capital with which he wished to con- 
struct a cotton mill. The combination of Donaldson’s technical 
skill and Battle’s available capital led to the organization in 
1817 of the Rocky Mount Mills at the falls of the Tar River 
in Nash County. Donaldson went to Rhode Island, purchased 
machinery, supervised its installation and taught the slaves. 
secured by Colonel Battle to operate it.” Equipped with two 
thousand spindles, this early factory produced throughout 
the 1820's a daily allotment of twelve to fifteen hundred 
pounds of coarse cotton yarn, packaged in five pound skeins 
for the local market.” It was the early career of this mill that 


‘David Schenck, Historical Sketch of the Schenck and Bevins Families 
(Greensboro, 1884), 14-16; William L. Sherrill, Annals of Lincoln County 
North Carolina (Charlotte, 1937), 83, 102; Michael Schenck Papers, De- 
partment of Archives and History, Raleigh. 

*Carolina Republican (Lincolnton), April 10, 1849; April 3, 1851 

" Niles’ Weekly Register (Baltimore, Md.), XXVII (February 5, 1825), 
352, hereinafter cited as Niles’ Weekly Register. 

” Raleigh Register, December 17, 1833; September 23, 1834. 

"The Rocky Mount Mill in the 1820’s was also sending shipments of 
cotton goods to the markets of New York, Philadelphia and secagas * and 
in 1828 sent one shipment of twenty bales to New York alone. Niles’ 
Weekly Register, XXIV (May 10, 1828), 175, citing the Tarborough Free 
Press. 
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prompted magazine editor Hezekiah Niles to express the hope 
in 1828 that the South would soon “join in the scuffle” with 
the North to satisfy the demands of the domestic cotton 
market.*” 

Although the early years of the Rocky Mount Manufactur- 
ing Company do not seem to have been ones of unalloyed 
success, by 1833 the mill was apparently booming. In that year 

Colonel Battle advertised in a Raleigh newspaper, “After 
struggling for fifteen years against the most adverse circum- 
stances, the cotton factory at the I “alls of the Tar River is in a 
state of successful operation.” He called upon all patriotic 
citizens to support what he termed “the oldest Cotton Factory 
in North Carolina.” ® 

The “state of successful operation” that the mill had reached 
by 1833 was probably the result of hiring a trained cotton mill 
superintendent from Massachusetts in 1830 and making him 
another partner in the factory. John Parker brought new ma- 
chinery with him and apparently did such a thorough job in 
teaching the slaves and Colonel Battle and his son William the 
operation of the mill that the Battles felt secure enough to buy 
out his partnership in 1833, as they did the partnership of the 
errant Henry Donaldson the same vear." 

Joel Battle retired in 1839, and the young William had 
ambitious plans for the Rocky Mount Manufacturing Com- 
pany. He sold the family’s turpentine holdings along the coast 
and persuaded several other planters to join him in recapital 
izing the mill for $500,000, which would have made it one of 
the largest in the South. But in 1839 the price of cotton rose 
two cents a pound, and the eager planters invested their 
money instead in more cotton lands and slaves. The mill con- 
tinued to operate on its $50,000 capitalization until 1860, and 
the varn it produced above the local demand was occasionally 

® Niles’ Weekly Register, XXXIV (May 10, 1828), 175. 

” Raleigh Register, August 20, 1833; December 31, This may have 
been a case of trying to secure the patronage of a wide Tr ‘market by equivo- 
cation, for Battle had been sufficiently successful by 1828 to be joined by 
a group of investors who tried to raise $100,000 for a cotton factory in 
Edgecombe County. Acts Passed by the General Assembly of the State 
of North Carolina, 1828-1829 (Raleigh, 1829), 39, hereinafter cited as 
Acts Passed by the General Aasembly, 1828-1829. 


" Raleigh Register, September 23, 1834; July 28, 1835; Niles’ Weekly 
Register, XXVII (February 5, 1825), 352; XXX (July 1, 1826), 321. 
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shipped to New York and Philadelphia. After its successful 
operation during part of the war years, the mill was destroyed 
by a calvary raid from New Bern in 1863, The Daily Journal 
of Wilmington carried a series of four feature articles on the 


- Rocky Mount Mills after the war, three in 1867 and another 
in 1869: 


The Federals visited this place during the war—in 1863, I 
believe—and cavorted around considerably. They tore up the 
track, burnt the depot, burnt Battle’s Cotton Factory and mills, 
at the falls, and appropriated all the hams, niggers, jewelry and 
chickens they could carry off. ... After their destruction the 
third year of the war, nothing \ was done toward rebuilding . 
these valuable and important works. .. .%* 


Porhape the nave ‘Tse circumstance s” of the ened mill .- 


Wi ilies ‘red afield ss the growing Rocky Mount community. 
While retaining his partnership in the first mill, Donaldson 
had joined forces with an industrially-minded North Caro- 
linian, George McNeil, and together the ‘y constructed the first 
of many mills that were to make Fayetteville an important 


urban textile center of the ante-bellum South. Their choice 
of location was a wise one, for Fayetteville had already be- 
come a thriving cotton trading center. It was the transfer 
point for cotton brought from the farms by wagon to the 
river boats that would carry it to Wilmington for shipment 
to England and the North.” 

The Fayetteville mill was completed in 1825, and although 
an article in Niles’ Register described it as “ capable of con- 
taining 10,000 spindles, ” it probably contained closer to - 
1,200 in Joel Battle’s mill since each was capitalized ; 
$50,000. Like Battle’s, this mill employed slave labor until the 
late 1830's. Despite the apparent success of this factory, 
Donaldson and McNeil sold the property in 1834 to the owner 

" The Daily Journal (Wilmington), May 14, 1867; July 12, 1867. 

" Niles’ Weekly Register, XXXII (April 21, 1837), 131, XXXV (October 
11, 1828), 97. This river traffic continued throughout the ante-bellum 


period. In 1853 nine steamers and twenty-two barges operated between 
the two river ports, DePow'’s Review, XIV (June, 1853), 611-612. 
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of the fourth and last cotton mill built in the state before 
1830, Henry Humphreys of Greensboro.” 

First built in 1818, Humphrey's Mount Hecla Mill had 
two distinct periods of operation, the first from 1818 to about 
1825 and a second and more prosperous period after 1830 
when plans were made for the use of steam power. The origi- 
nal mill was built on a stream outside Greensboro and em 
ployed the waterpower of a dam Humphreys had constructed 

earlier to operate a grist mill. The first frame structure ap- 
parently excited little interest in the 1820's, for it was listed 
im @ newspaper artic ‘le as merely “one of the four mills in the 
state.” But from this humble start, the second largest mill in 
ante-be llum North Carolina soon developed.” 

ln North Carolina the establishment of four modest mills 
was a comparatively small beginning for the years preceding 
1830, during whic h the New E England textile industry seemed 
to blossom overnight into full hone ‘r. Yet there are compelling 
reasons why the South and North took divergent paths. New 
England's commercial prosperity passed away rapidly with 
the War of 1812, and her only recourse was to industrial ex- 
pansion. The South, however, was on the eve of a boom era 
of cotton planting for geographic and climatic conditions mili 
tated in favor of exclusively agricultural pursuits. North Car- 
olina, with an area almost as ‘large as all the New England 
states combined, posse ‘ssed an infinitely superiol soil and 
climate, and the growth of cotton, rather than the manufac 
ture of textiles, seemed to offer the natural road to prosperity. 

The correspondence, diaries, and ledgers of the ante-bellum 
mill owners give ample and repeated reasons why men of 
prudence might well hesitate to embark on the money-con 
suming scheme of cotton manufacturing, in which many 
failed and few became wealthy. The chief factors working 
against cotton mill expansion in the state were the high price 
and great demand for raw cotton until 1824, the inadequacy 
and expense of transportation in the state which limited the 
market for the mills’ products, the shortage of capital among 

‘Raleigh Regis oe ore ees Viles’ eck ogiater, XXVIII 
(February 5, 1825 362 


* Niles’ Wiekly Register, XXX (July 1, 1826), rol, Citing iw Newhery 


Spectator and Literary Journal 
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men long accustomed to investing all profits in more land and 
slaves and the lack of managerial experience by even the 
ambitious and willing.” 

The philosophic atmosphere created by the major planters 
and by their economic satellites was not conducive to the 
establishment of industry in the period before 1830, and 
any support planters gave was seldom more than grudging 
throughout the period before the Civil War. North Carolina 
landholders might be persuaded to adopt temporarily any ex- 
pedient, even manufacturing, to revive declining farm reve- 
nues, but whenever there was a slight increase in the price of 
cotton they would revert to the old patterns of plantation in- 
vestments. Writing in 1848, a Salisbury editor recalled quite 
clearly that throughout the 1820's and early 1830's “manu- 
factures were so odious’ that planters or any gentleman 
scoffed at the idea of investing in cotton mills. J. D. B. 
DeBow well understood the deep-seated prejudice against 
manufacturing held by men “accustomed to the respectable 
gaining of wealth from the land.” The New Orleans editor 
wrote of the damage done in 1835 by Nathaniel Macon, one 
of the most respected and venerable citizens of the state, who 
declared in a speech in Raleigh that North Carolina would 
never become a commercial state.”* Before this feeling even 
slightly abated during the mill building era of the 1840's, 
many such editorial cries as this from the Raleigh Register 
in 1833 would be heard. “Away then you pe ople of the South 
with an ill-founded prejudice, which stands in the way of 
your prospe rity, and open your eyes to your true interest.’ 

Many early ‘efforts to construct profitable cotton mills did 
not meet with a sufficient degree of success to encourage other 
investors to put their capital in similar ventures. Recognizing 
this fact, one mill owner wrote to a merchant that the dry 
weather of North Carolina summers created such hardship 


* Hunt’s Merchants’ Magazine, (New York), XV (October, 1846), 380; 
(November, 1849), 496-497; DeBow’s Review, XXXVI (January, 1867), 
90; William Turner to George W. Johnson, May 14, 1836, George W. Johnson 
Papers, Flowers Collection, Duke University. 

“The Carolina Watchman (Salisbury), May 18, 1848. 

“ DeBow'’s Review, XXXVI (January, 1867), 90. 

“Raleigh Register, December 17, 1833. 
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for grist and saw mill operators that he was not surprised 

that so few people built cotton mills.*’ Yet despite the tailure 
of several early cotton mills and the sometime indifferent 
success of those that continued to operate, the enthusiasm of 
a few determined North Carolinians and the effects of an 
agricultural depression presaged a period of active mill build- 
ing in the years after 1830. 

Under the pressure of declining farm prices in the 1820's 
and the ensuing unrest in western North Carolina, the legis- 
lature began seeking means for stemming the growing tide of 
emigration and for making the state prosperous again by 
encouraging both diversified agriculture and industry. To 
investigate the possibility of more widespread construction 
of woolen and cotton mills in the state, the General Assembly 
established a select committee under the chairmanship of 
Charles Fisher of Rowan County, who was an ardent advo- 
cate of this program."' 

After conducting a series of public hearings and listening 
to experienced local manufacturers,’ the committee present- 
ed an exhaustive report for the consideration of the legisla- 
ture. The report dealt with many facets of the problem and 

enumerated the obvious advantages that would accrue to 
North Carolina by the introduction of manufactures. The 
committee foresaw the widespread ramifications that such a 
plan would have in presenting new economic opportunity to 
the poor, in encouraging and reviving agriculture, and 
introducing general prosperity to all North Carolinians. 

The Fisher committee believed that the citizens of North 
Carolina must determine to divert a part of their labor and 
efforts to other pursuits than agriculture or face ruin as a com- 
munity. The depressed state of cotton prices had caused a 
decline in property values and resulted in such a shortage of 
money that existing farm debts were comparatively double 

their actual figure. The competition in the world market for 
cotton was keener than ever before as new areas of production 
were opened in Greece, Egypt, India, and South America. 





” William Davidson to William H. Horok, July 14, 1832, William H. Horok 
Papers, Flowers Collection, Duke University. 

“ Acts Passed by the General Assembly, 1828-1829, 78. 
“Raleigh Register, March 18, 1828 
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Competition from farmers on the new rich lands of the south- 
west was even more pressing, for they were now able to raise 
more cotton at less expense. The crisis facing agricultural in- 
terests: thus appeared acute. Unless North Carolina cotton 
growers could create a greater local demand, many planters 
wood be driven from its production by low prices. 

As part of its atte inipt toward a solution of the state's prob- 
lems, the committee pointed out that, although North Caro- 
lina had all the facilities for manufacturing, the people ig- 
nored these and purchased millions of dollars worth of foreign 
articles manufactured of materials exported from the state. 
There was no reason why increased manufacturing could not 
supply many more of the consumers’ demands at Duane. An- 
nual cotton produc tion of North Carolina in 1828 was eighty 
thousand bales valued at two and a half million dollars. The 
committee believed that if the entire crop were manufactured 
locally the income of the residents of the state would be 
increased by some seven million dollars and make a total 
annual income of ten million dollars from cotton alone. Only 
hy a marked increase in the domestic manufacture of cotton 
could its full value be restored. “As it is now, we lose it, and 
the profits are enjoved by Old and New England.” ' 

With cautious optimism the Fisher committee advanced a 
pl ui for diversifying the state's economy. The introduction of 
manufactures would 


. build up flourishing villages in the interior of our State, 
and improve not only the physical but the moral and intellectual 
condition of our citizens. ... But it may be asked are the circum 
stances of our. state such as to render practicable the intro- 
duction of the system among us’? The hand of nature itself 
seems to point out North Carolina as a region of country well 
adapted to manufactories. Cut off from the ocean by a sand 
bound coast, her rivers filled with shoals and obstructions along 
the whole extent, and their mouths inaccessible to large vessels 
she can never be greatly commercial. On the other hand, her 


m<é harles Fisher, ad | Report on the > tablisl ment of Cotton and Woolen 
Manufactures and on the Growing of Wool,” Legislative Papers, 1828. 
North Carolina Department of Archives and History, Raleigh, hereinafter 
cited as Fisher, “Report.” 
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climate and soil are equal to those of any of her sister states, and 
she abounds with all the facilities necessary to the manufactur- 
ing arts. ** 


The committee's report analyzed each of several elements 
necessary for “sustaining manufacturing establishments” and 
pointed out their application to the natural situation of North 

Carolina. With an abundant supply of local cotton nga 
savings on transportation to other markets was estimated : 
twenty-five per cent of the total cost of a d cloth. ‘1 
southern manufacturer gained an advantage in having the 
cotton fresh from the med which was the be = pes for it to 
he spun, and he would save the cost of bagging, roping, and 
waste, estimated by Henry Donaldson, the Rocky Mount 
manufacturer, to be ten per cent of raw material costs of the 
northern and European manufacturer. Abundant water 
power, a mild and healthful climate, inexpensive food for 
workers, and a convenient home market would assure the 
prosperity of new mills. 

This unique and significant report on southern industrial 
potential concluded: 


The Committee have thus, at greater length than they could 
wish, presented their views on the policy of introducing the 
Manufacturing System into North Carolina. They firmly believe 
that it is the only course that will relieve our people from the 
evils that now so heavily press on them. They have nearly 
reached the lowest point of depression, and it is time for the 
reaction to begin. Our habits and prejudices are against manu 
facturing, but we must vield to the force of things, and profit 
by the indications of nature. The policy that resists the change, 
is unwise and suicidal. Nothing else can restore us 

Let the Manufacturing System take root among us, and it 
will soon flourish like a vigorous plant in its native soil! It will 
become our greatest means of wealth and prosperity; it will 
change the course of trade, and, in great measure, make u 
independent of Europe and the North. 

Nature has made us fer more independent of them then they 
are of us. They can manufacture our raw material, but they 
cannot produce it. We can raise it and manufacture it too. Such 
are our superior advantages, that we may anticipate the time, 
when the manufactured articles of the South will be shipped 


‘Fisher, “Report.” 
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North, and sold in their markets cheaper than their own fabrics, 
and then the course of trade and difference of exchange will turn 
in our favor. The committee, at this time, are not aware that it 
is within the powers of this General Assembly, by any act, to 
forward the introduction of the system into North Carolina. 
They however recommend the granting of acts of incorporation 
to companies for manufacturing purposes as often as suitable 
applications may be made. *° 


The insight shown in this statement influenced the govern- 
ing body of North Carolina to take its first notice of an issue 
of overwhelming importance to its citizens. Niles’ Register 
wholeheartedly endorsed this valuable report and expressed 
the wish that it would receive wide circulation and be seri- 
ously considered by North Carolinians, for the great natural 
resources of the state should be used for the general welfare. 
“With the growth of manufacturers, causing the circulation 
of much money, will cease the present rickety state of banks, 
and rather render North Carolina a creditor than a debtor 
state, in her domestic and foreign commerce,” Niles urged 
North Carolinians to take advantage of the highly protective 
Tariff of 1828 and secure the benefits anticipated from the 
American System, “and buffet the Northern manufacturer 
with their own weapons.” “° 

The circulation of the Fisher report by the newspapers of 
the state excited editorial approval and stimulated reader 
interest in a program of cotton industry for the state. The 
reorganization of the Mt. Hecla Mill of Greensboro, begun 
during this period, was hailed as a forward step.’ John M. 
Morehead, who had extensive investments in manufactures 
at Leaksville, became an ardent supporter of the report and 
within ten years built a successful pioneer cotton mill.** 
Charles Fisher and John Morehead were among the foremost 
promoters of a progressive program of industrial, agricultural, 
and educational improvement in North Carolina, and from 
them the cotton textile industry in this formative stage re- 


” Fisher, “Report.” 

“ Niles’ Weekly Register, XXXIII (January 19, 1828), 346; XXXIV 
(May 10, 1828), 175. 

" National Intelligencer, May 3, 1828. 

“Burton J. Konkle, John Motley Morehead and the Development of 
North Carolina, 1796-1866 (Philadelphia, 1922), 103. 
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ceived incalculable assistance in its permanent establishment. 

The year 1828 saw attempts to establish five cotton manu- 
facturing companies.*” The Leaks and Crawfords were given 
a charter for the Richmond-Rockingham Company at Rock- 
ingham, and the Randolph Manufacturing Company was in- 
corporated by Hugh McCain, Jesse Walker, Benjamin Elliot, 
and Jonathan Worth. A charter for the Belfort Cotton Manu- 
facturing Company was issued to W. A. Blount, John Myers, 
and William Ellison, while Henry A. Donaldson and a group 
of prominent residents of Fayetteville secured the fourth 
charter of 1828 for a cotton factory in that city. In Edgecombe 
County Joel Battle and a large group of investors organized 
the Edgecombe Manufacturing Company. These five pro- 
jected cotton factories were capitalized at a total of $350,000 
and were given the right to manufacture a variety of fibers 
—cotton, wool, flax, and hemp. Despite the wave of editorial 
enthusiasm in 1828, the incorporators apparently had consid- 
erable difficulty in raising the necessary capital, for there is 
no evidence that any carried their ideas to fruition before 
the middle 1830's. 

Thus the cotton mill campaign begun by Charles Fisher 
and endorsed by newspapers throughout the state has con- 
tinued to the present day, a century and a quarter later. Al- 
though its momentum faltered under the impact of the sec- 
tional crisis of the fifties and suffered during the lethargic 
years induced by defeat and radical Reconstruction, even in 
these periods new cotton mills were built, old ones modern- 
ized, and still others projected. 

Born of crisis and necessity, these early industrial plants 
were truly pioneers, and their existence was far from assured 
in the critical years ahead. Perhaps their greatest service was 
merely offering proof by their existence that cotton manu- 
facturing was practic ‘al in North Carolina, but only new 
problems in the 1830's rest stimulate mass momentum in 
the cotton mill movement. 

The years 1828-1830 mark the turning point for North 
Carolina’s industrial future. With both encouraging and dis- 
couraging signs on the eve of a new era, the work yet to be 


“ Acts Passed by the General Assembly, 1828-1829, 39, 41, 4 


6, 59, 60, 65. 
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done for the success of this new type of enterprise was the 
challenge facing advocates of industry in a traditionally agri- 
cultural state. 


APPENDIX 


COTTON MILLS PROJECTED AND BUILT IN . 
NORTH CAROLINA, 1800-1830 


Beam Cotton Factory, Lincoln County ! 1804* 
Moravian Cotton Mills, Salem 2 1808* 
Planters’ Cotton Mill, Coastal Plain # 1811* 
Hillsborough Manufacturing Company, Hillsboro 4 1813* 
Lincolnton Cotton Factory, Lincolnton ® 1813 
Rocky Mount Mills, Rocky Mount * 1817 
Mount Hecla Mill, Greensborough * 1818-1822 

Reorganized and enlarged 1828-1830 

Moved to Lincoln County 1848 
McNeil and Donaldson Mill, Fayetteville * 1825 
Richmond-Rockingham Manufacturing Company, 

Rockingham “ 1828** 


* Cotton mills that probably did not progress beyond the organizational 
stage. 

** Mills that were not completed until after 1830. 

' Daily Charlotte Observer, October 9, 1881, quoting The Aurora (Shelby). 

Adelaide L. Fries, ed., Records of the Moravians in North Carolina 
(Raleigh: Edwards and Broughton, 8 volumes, 1922-1954), VI, 2929. 

‘Hugh Williamson, The History of North Carolina (Philadelphia: 
Thomas Dobson, 2 volumes, 1812), II, 221. 

*The Raleigh Minerva, June 18, 1813. 

‘Michael Schenck Papers, North Carolina Department of Archives and 
History, Raleigh; David Schenck, Historical Sketch of the Schenck and 
Bevens Families (Greensboro: Thomas, Reece & Company, 1884), 14-16. 

* Niles’ Weekly Register, XXVIII (February 5, 1825), 352; XXXIV (May 
10, 1828), 175. 

Niles’ Weekly Register, XXX (July 1, 1826), 321; Raleigh Register,. 
July 5, 1836; The Carolina Watchman (Salisbury), March 29, 1849. 

*Niles’ Weekly Register, XXVII (February 5, 1925), 352; Raleigh 
Register, September 23, 1834. 

* Burton J. Konkle, John Motley Morehead and the Development of North 
Carolina, 1796-1866 (Philadelphia: William J. Campbell, 1922), 103. 
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Randolph Manufacturing Company, Randolph County '° 
Belfort Cotton Manufacturing Company, 

Fayetteville ™ 
Fayetteville Manufacturing Company, Fayetteville 
Ikdgecombe Manufacturing Company, Rocky Mount ' 


[To be continued] 


” Raleigh Register, July 16, 1838. 
" Acts Passed by the General Assembly, 1828-1829, 39, 41. 


1828** 


1828** 
1828** 
1828** 


* Acts Passed by the General Assembly, 1828-1829, 46, 59; Raleigh Regis- 


ter, December 17, 1833; September 23, 1834. 


“ Acts Passed by the General Assembly, 1828-1829, 60, 65; Raleigh Regis- 


ter, August 20, 1833. 





ORGANIZATION AND EARLY YEARS OF THE 
NORTH CAROLINA BAR ASSOCIATION 


By FANNIE MEMORY BLACKWELDER 


Though the present North Carolina Bar Association dates 
only from 1899, the roots of the organization are to be found 
some fifteen years earlier. In July, 1884, the editor of the 
Asheville Citizen commented on the first annual meeting of 
the Bar Association of Western North Carolina, which had 
been held in Asheville on July 9. The editor made it known 
that his paper was in sympathy with the aims of the Associa- 
tion when he wrote, “If made to embrace the ‘entire profes- 
sion of the State, we regard it as capable of becoming one 
of the most useful, as well as potential agencies for the 
welfare of the commonwealth.” He continued by mentioning 
the growth which was occurring in North Carolina and by 
indicating the necessity for new laws to meet changed con- 
ditions. The legal profession was the group to lead in these 
changes. Such an organization as that meeting in Asheville 
could do much to insure the speedy administration of justice. 

“To nobody can we look with more propriety for measures 
to correct . . . [abuses] than members of the Bar,” wrote 
the editor.’ 

Whether or not the Asheville meeting inspired a committee 
of Raleigh lawyers to act in 1885 is only a matter of surmise. 
T. M. Argo, J. B. Batchelor, D. G. Fowle, T. C. Fuller, and 
R. H. Battle, all of Raleigh, issued a call to lawyers of the 
state inviting them to a meeting in the capital city on Jan- 
uary 28 at noon. The call, issued January 8, 1885, stated that 
the lawyers should study imperfections in the judicial system 
of the state and should come together to make * ‘common 
stock of our information and experience. . . .” It emphasized 
the need of the support of a large number of lawyers and of 
the most experienced in the profession if the plan was to be 

‘Asheville Citizen, July 17, 1884. See also Edwin Godwin Reade, Address 
Delivered by the Hon. Edwin Godwin Reade, LL.D., before the Convention 


of the Legal Profession of North Carolina, at Asheville, N. C., July 9, 1884 
(Raleigh, 1884), 1-16. 


[36] 
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successful.” The men who issued the call were themselves 
leaders of the profession. For example, Argo was described 
by the editor of the Raleigh News and Observer as “brilliant 
and original to a degree that made him easily the foremost 
man as an advocate at the Raleigh bar.”* Fuller, a notable 
trial lawyer, served as associate judge of the United States 
Court of Private Land Claims from 1891 until his death in 
1901. Fowle was a judge of the North Carolina Superior 
Court and was later chosen governor of the state.‘ Battle 
was described as a “laborious and painstaking” lawyer, accu- 
rate in his knowledge of the law and eminent in his profes 
sion.’ Batchelor, attorney general of North Carolina in 1885, 
was an “able and fearless lawyer. . . .” ° 

The lawyers who responded to the call met in the Raleigh 
courthouse on January 28, with representatives of the nine 
judicial districts present. Argo, chairman of the committee, 
read the call and address and moved that J. J. Davis be made 
temporary chairman. Davis was elected to the position; B. F. 
Long and Samuel A. Ashe were made secretaries.’ The first 
point of business was the appointment of a committee, one 
member from each district and six from the state at large, 
to which suggestions could be referred.* 

John W. Hinsdale moved that the temporary organization 
be made the permanent one, a motion which was carried. 
Davis was thus made president of the organization for the 
vear 1885. The News and Observer's account stated that 
“Mr. Davis in a few well chosen words said he would under- 
take any duty that the bar might desire to impose upon him. 

* Constitution and By-Laws of the North Carolina Bar Association, To- 
gether with the Proceedings of a Convention of the Bar of the State, Held 


in Raleigh, the 28th of January, 1885 (Raleigh, 1885), 3, hereinafter cited 
Proceedings of January, 1885. 

*The News and Observer (Rale sigh), January 15, 1909, hereinafter cited 
The News and Observer. 

*Ernest Haywood, Some Notes in Regard to the Eminent Lawyers Whose 
Portraits Adorn the Walls of the Superior Court Room at Raleigh, North 
Carolina (n. p., 1936), 10-11. 

*Samuel A’Court Ashe and others (eds.), Biographical History of North 
Carolina (Greensboro, 1905-1917), VI, 41. 

*J. Crawford Biggs (ed.), Report of the Fifth Annual Meeting of the 
North Carolina Bar Association held at Morehead City, N. C., July 1, 2, 8, 
1903 (Durham, 1903), 71-72, hereinafter cited Biggs, Bar Report, 1903. 

’The News and Observer, January 29, 1885. 

* Proceedings of January, 1885, 4. 
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He only wished that his capacity and experience were such 
as would enable him the better to serve the cause which 
the association had at heart.” The organization voted to call 
itself “The North Carolina Bar Association.” ° 

Several matters of business were discussed at this initial 
meeting. The Charlotte bar, at a meeting held January 24, 
had passed resolutions to be introduced at the Raleigh meet- 
ing. These dealt with the need of separating civil and crim- 
inal dockets in many counties and pointed out the fact that an 
increase in the number of superior court judges would not 
solve the problem. W. W. Peebles recommended the estab- 
lishment of courts of pleas and quarter sessions.'” The subject 
of county courts evoked considerable discussion, J. B. Batch- 
elor speaking with “unusual eloquence” on the matter."’ Still 
another resolution dealing with judicial improvement was 
introduced by R. H. Battle, who thought that judges should 
be appointed by the governor and his council, with ratifica- 
tion by the Senate, rather than a continuation of the elective 
system.” 

In the evening session, the resolutions, which had been 
studied by the committee on the judicial system, were 
reported. The suggestions included the recommendation of a 
Constitutional amendment for appointment of judges by the 
governor and his council with Senate ratification, a Consti- 
tutional amendment to increase the number of judges of the 
Supreme Court to five, and an increase in the number of 
Superior Courts in the counties which needed additional 
facilities, with the provision that some terms be designated 
for civil cases only. The further recommendation was that 
the number of judges should be increased to fifteen. These 
resolutions were adopted." 

The adoption of these resolutions is evidence that the 
North Carolina Bar Association began by carrying out its 

*T he Ne we and Observer, January 29, 1885. Davis was, in 1887, made 
associate justice of the North Carolina Supreme Court. See Robert Digges 
Wimberly Connor, North Carolina, Rebuilding an Ancient Commonwealth 
(Chicago, 1928), Il, 456, hereinafter cited as Connor, North Carolina, 

Proceedings of January, 1885, 5-6. 

The News and Observer, January 29, 1885. 


Procecdings of January, 1885, &. 
“ Proceedings of January, 1885, 10 
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object of improving the judicial system. It is doubtful that 
any direct results followed the adoption of the resolutions 
since the 1885 Association dissolved shortly. The object of 
the Association, as set forth in its constitution, was full of 
lofty ideals. It would endeavor to 


. cultivate the science of jurisprudence, to promote reform 
in the law, to facilitate the administration of justice, to elevate 
the standard of integrity, honor and courtesy in the legal pro- 
fession, to encourage a thorough and liberal legal education, 
and.to cherish a spirit of brotherhood among the members 
thereof. '* 


Following a resolution of T. R. Purnell, a committee of 
nine had been appointed by the chairman to inquire into the 
propriety of a permanent bar association. The committee, 
including Purnell, Frank Vaughn, C. C. Lyon, J. $. Hender- 
son, B. F. Long, and W. H. Malone, was charge «d with the 
duty of drafting a constitution and plan of organization for 
the Association. The constitution, as adopted by the Associa- 
tion, provided for a president, vice president from each judi- 
cial district, and various committees. Any lawyer in good 
standing was eligible to membership, provided that he paid 
his dues and subscribed to the constitution. There was to be 
a committee on admissions. Meetings were to be held in Ra 
leigh in July, 1885; all subsequent annual meetings were to 
be held at such place and time as the Association should 
determine by a three-fourths vote of members prese nt. 

All was not work at the first meeting of the Bar in January 
of 1885. On the evening of the 28th the Raleigh bar enter 
tained at the Yarborough Hotel. The News and Observer 
waxed eloquent in its description of the occasion: 


The gathering of legal luminaries was a notable one; so ex- 
cessively brilliant in fact that it looked as if half a dozen electric 
lights were in the dining room[.] There were eating and drink- 
ing and speeches galore... . The banquet was certainly a hand- 
some affair and very greatly enjoyed by the visitors and their 
hosts. The speeches were capital. ' 

* Proceedings of January, 1885, 11. 

* Proceedings of January, 1885, 9-13. 

"The News and Observer, January 29, 1885 
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Seventy-five attended the banquet. Unusual toasts, such as 
“Our Present Judicial System, and How it Should be Cor- 
rected,” “Marriage License Fees, Ought They to be Re- 
duced?” were given, with proper responses. 

Samuel A. Ashe, editor of the Raleigh paper, wrote a long 
editorial on the organization of the Bar Association. In part, 
he said: 


The meeting of the North Carolina bar here ... and the for- 
mation of the North Carolina Bar Association mark a step 
forward in the history of the State. In the olden time when the 
knights rode in their mailed armor and roamed the world in 
quest of adventure, their deeds alone were on the tongues of 
men and it was deemed unfit to sully the historic page with 
aught but a relation of their achievements on the tented field. 
Such were the uses of historic lore. But the olden time is gone 
and a new light breaking through the rift of the clouds illumines 
mankind and we see more on the face of God’s earth than strong 
men seeking reputation at the cannon’s mouth and vigilant and 
bold is the cause of destruction. We see the teeming millions 
... Who live to elevate and ennoble mankind. It is of such now 
that history takes account, and so it has come to pass that 
“Peace hath her victories no less renowned than war,” and the 
life of a people is studied while once only the daring deeds of 
the few were thought worthy of portrayal. 

Among recent events but few will exert a more notable influ- 
ence upon the people of North Carolina than the organization 
which has just been perfected. .. . The members of the bar are 
usually the foremost men in their respective communities and 
give tone to society while in some measure controlling and di- 
recting public sentiment. 

It is then of consequence that the bar should . . . possess 
every requirement necessary to preserve the confidence and es- 
teem of the people. Grave duties devolve upon the profession 
and in order to discharge them properly its reputation should 
be kept free from slurs and entirely unsmirched. It is one of the 
objects of the newborn association to protect the bar from the 
presence of unworthy men, to seek for it a higher standard of 
excellence, to enlarge its influence and maintain that popular 
confidence which its glorious history and achievements in behalf 
of constitutional liberty have so justly won for it. '7 


The editor's own phrase, “unusual eloquence” would be ap- 
propriate comment on his editorial! Ashe rambled on in a 


"The News and Observer, January 29, 30, 1885. 
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similar vein for several additional paragraphs, emphasizing 
the idea that the Bar Association and lawyers were a great 
group 

Though the regular meeting of the Association was sched- 
uled for July, it was not held until October.’* However, the 
idea of the Bar Association was in the minds of lawyers in 
the intervening months. For example, in March of 1885, 
Francis D. Winston, a Bertie County lawyer, wrote to Walter 
Clark, saying “You will please enter my name among the 
members of the State Bar Association.” '” By the time of the 
October meeting, 131 members had joined the group.” 

The Association met in the Senate chamber in Raleigh on 
the evening of October 14, 1885. Judge Edwin Godwin 
Reade” was admitted without the formalities of the sanction 


of the Commitee on Admissions; he was immediately chosen 
president for the following year. Thomas M. Argo was elected 
secretary and W. J. Peele treasurer.” Retiring President 
Davis addressed the group, appealing to members to continue 
to adhere to high standards and praising lawyers as a group.” 
Reade “made some eloquent remarks on taking the chair.” ** 


He thanked the members for the honor and confidence 
shown, encouraging them to exhibit interest in whatever 
would elevate and purify the honorable profession to which 
they belonge -d, and expressing a willingness to contribute 
his aid in furtherance of so desirable an object.” ’ 

Various minor constitutional amendments were proposed 
and adopted. Officers having been elected, the Association 
adjourned subject to the call of the president and executive 
committee.” 


* Proceedings of January, 1885, 13. 

” Aubrey Lee Brooks and Hugh Talmage Lefler (eds.), The Papers of 
Walter Clark (Chapel Hill, «. 1948), I, 222. 

* Proceedings of the North Carolina Bar Association, at a Meeting Held 
in Raleigh, the 14th of October, 1885 (Raleigh, 1886), 13-14, hereinafter 
cited Proceedings of October, 1885. 

* Reade was elected associate justice of the North Carolina Supreme 
Court in 1885. See Connor, North Carolina, II, 274. 

™ Proceedings of October, 1885, 4. The News and Observer, October 15, 
1855, names Walter Clark as treasurer. From other references in the Bar 
reports, it is known that Peele was treasurer. 

™ Proceedings of October, 1885, 7-12. 

“The News and Observer, October 15, 1886. 

* Proceedings of October, 1885, 5 

* Proceedings of October, 1885, 6. 
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Why the Association was not called is not known. As 
The News and Observer put it, “for some reason or other 
it fell into inocuous [sic] desuetude.” * Finally, February 9, 
1899, The News and Observer announced a meeting of 
lawyers to be held the following day to form a bar associa- 
tion.” J. Crawford Biggs, professor of law at the University 
of North Carolina, had decided that a legal organization was 
needed in the state, though there had been no talk among 
lawyers on the subject. While the legislature was in session, 
he went to Raleigh, approached lawyers in the legislature, 
and procured the signatures of attorneys from all over the 
state to a call which he had prepared.” The call was issued 
January 21, 1899, with the signatures of 62 interested law- 
yers.” “Having taken the initiative it was natural for Biggs 
to become the father of the Association. The example of 
leadership was manifested by his father who was the moving 
spirit in the organization of the North Carolina Press Associa- 
tion.’ Though the American Bar Association had been organ- 
ized in 1877, there were no local city or county bar organi- 
zations; since the state association of 1885 had _ perished, 
Biggs felt that a formal organization would be of benefit to 
the legal profession, and, through its activities to improve 
the administration of justice, to the people of the state.”’ The 
need for such an association was not felt in old circuit riding 
days, before modern transportation, when the lawyers — 
acquainted as they traveled from court to court. By the 
twentieth century the “old companying together” had van- 
ished.“ Though there was no active opposition to a bar 
association, there was much indifference. 


The News and Observer, June 28, 1901. 
The News and Observer, February 9, 1899, 
“Interview with J. Crawford Biggs, Raleigh, June 29, 1950. 

. H. Chadbourn, “The Activities of the North Carolina Bar Association 
in Stimulating Legislation,” North Carolina Law Review, VIIL (December, 
1929), 101, hereinafter cited ¢ hadbourn, “Activities of the N. C. Bar 
Association.” 

"R. C. Lawrence, “The Family of Biggs,” The State (Raleigh), X 
(February 6, 1943), 25. 

* John L. Bridgers, “The American Bar Association,” North Carolina 
Journal of Law, 1 (July, 1904), 335, 

™ Interview with J. Crawford Biggs, June 29, 1950. 
“The Bar Association,” North Carolina Journal of Law, II (July, 1905), 
297. 

“Interview with R. N. Simms, Sr., Raleigh, June 29, 1950. Mr. Simms 
was a member of the Bar Association in 1899, 
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The Raleigh paper, announcing the meeting, said: 


There are many reasons why the organization of members of 
a learned profession is to be desired. It elevates the tone, gives 
a community of interest, and stimulates the whole membership. 

The lawyers in all ages have been in the fore-front of strug- 
gles for the preservation of liberty regulated by law. In North 
Carolina they have been the foremost leaders of the people from 
the days of Iredell. The profession never embraced so many able 
and learned men as now. Their organization for mutual good 
will not be confined to the membership, but will have a salutary 
influence upon the men of all callings. ** 


The « ‘all invited lawyers to a mee ting in the Supreme Court 
room in Raleigh on February 10, 1899, at 7:30 P.M. J Craw- 
ford Biggs called the meeting to order and pare d J. B. Batch 
elor, a Raleigh lawyer, to act as temporary ae Bigys 
was made temporary secretary. Charles W. Tillett of Chai 
lotte stated that the object of the meeting was to organize the 
bar of North Carolina into an association.” At the time of its 
organization, each lawyer in the state had acted for himsel! 
alone. The primary purpose of the formal organization was 
to foster good will among lawyers; work for improvements 
in the legal system, as by codification of the laws; and to 
create a feeling of fe ‘Mowship among lawyers. The fraternal 
function was one of the main purposes of a bar association 
Occasionally, the bar added another function by coming to 
the rescue of members in distress. For example, in 1901, av 
appeal was made for an attorney who had lost his ibrar 
papers, and other personal property in a flood. The recom 
mendation was made that the organized bai help him.” 

Biggs had prepared a constitution and by-laws. The sug 
gestion was made that they be read at the February 10th 
meeting. William R. Allen, a Goldsboro attorney, indicated 

» The Ne ws and Observer, February 10, 1899. 
"Charter, Conatitution, By-Laws and’ Proceedings of the Meeting of 
Organization of the North Carolina Bar Association, February 10, 1899 


(Chapel Hill, 1899), 1-2, hereinafter cited Proceedings of February, 1899 
“Interview with R. N. Simms, Sr., June 29, 1950. 
“J. Crawford Biggs (ed), Report of the Third Annual Meeting of the 
North Carolina Par Association, Held at Seashore Hotel, Wrightavill 
Beach, N. C., June 26, 27 and 28, 1901 (Durham, 1901), 24, 


hereinafter 
cited Biggs, Bar Report, 1901. 
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that the group should first s > which lawyers intended to join. 
Another member wanted the group to hear the constitution 
and by-laws first, as no one would want to join without know- 
ing what sort of group he was supporting. This remark 
elicited from Tillett the observation that the lawyers were 
starting off with a suspicious attitude and that any member 
could withdraw if dissatisfied.” 

A committee on permanent organization was appointed. 
The constitution was read by the secretary, and officers were 
suggested by the permanent organization committee. J. 
Crawford Biggs was made secretary and treasurer; as such, 
he was to receive the sum of $100.00 per year.”’ At the organ- 
ization of the new association, W. J. Peele, treasurer of the 
1885 association, reported that he had the sum of $80.00 from 
the group “which was organized a number of years ago and 
has gone down. .. .” On the motion of T. M. Argo, members 
of the old organization who were present retired to discuss 
the relationship between the old and the new associations. 
The members of the 1885 group decided to dissolve that 
association, to turn over books, records, minutes and the 
$80.00 to the new group.’ The News and Observer, com- 
menting on the $80.00 donation, stated that “This generous 
offer on the part of the members of the defunct association 
was received with thanks.” *’ . 

Any white member of the bar of North Carolina was eli- 
gible to join the Bar Association. An admission fee of $5.00 
and annual dues of $2.50 was charged to members." 

Platt D. Walker of Charlotte was chosen president; in ac- 
cepting the office, he was not modest in his statement of 
opinion as to the meaning of the presidency of such an organ- 
ization as the North Carolina Bar Association. His opinion 
that the “highest honor that can come to any man in North 
Carolina is the expression of confidence of the representatives 
of the bar of the State,” *° is a bit astounding. 





nad Procee dings of February, 1899, 3. 

“” Proceedings of February, 1899, 4, 10. 

“ Proceedings of February, 1899, 6-7. 

“The News and Observer, February 11, 1899. 
“ Proceedings of February, 1899, 9, 12. 

“” Proceedings of February, 1899, 5. 
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At the meeting of the organization the bar agreed to have 
the secretary secure a charter of incorporation from the legis- 
lature,** a request which was carried out.”’ 

Thus was the North Carolina Bar Association officially 
launched. a. I. Crawford Biggs probably deserves most of the 
credit for the beg ‘ginning of the permanent organization; with- 
out his “painstaking and enthusiastic work” the Association 
would probably not have been born as early as 1899." 

The North Carolina Law Journal, established in 1900, 
frequently exhorted lawyers to join their association. The 
editor wrote, “If the Association is to stand, it should stand 
as a Profession united.” Again, Paul Jones, editor, wrote: 


. if previous efforts to establish and maintain a Bar Asso- 
ciation have failed of their purpose, we have much now to stim- 
ulate and give us courage. Let us not remember the former 
things, neither consider the things of old, but live and act in the 
present, and go intrepidly forward to the work that is before us 
with that kind of will and determination of which success is 
always the flower and the fruit. * 


Thanks to the editorials of the Law Journal's editor and 
thanks to the efforts of the lawyers themselves, the Bar Asso 
ciation has held regular meetings and has grown in member- 
ship from 1899 to the present. 

Big advertisements in The News and Observer in the first 
week of July, 1899, announced that the Atlantic Hotel in 
Morehead City would give special rates to all members of the 
Bar Association who attended the first annual meeting.”” The 
meeting opened on July 5th, at 10:30 p.m. F. H. Busbee of 
Raleigh, chairman of the Executive Committee, called the 
meeting to order and the president, Platt D. Walker, was 
introduced. Walker very sagely announced that “Owing to 
the late hour of the night, and to the fact that the train is 
late...” the Executive Committee had recommended that 


“The News and Observer, February 11, 1899. 

“ See Proceedings of February, 1899, 
tion. 

““James Crawford Biggs,” North Carolina Law Journal, Il (October 
[1901]), 175. 

““The State Bar Association,” North Carolina Law Journal, 1 (March, 
[1900]), 5-6. 

@ The News and Observer, July 4, 5, and 6, 1899. 
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the night’s program be postponed until the following day.” 
Walker addressed the body the next day, urging the mem- 
hers to look to the future, not to past failures. He recom- 
mended the establishment of local and county bar associa- 
tions-to bring members into closer contact with one another. 
About one-third of the active practitioners of North Carolina 
were members of the Association in 1899. Walker urged that 
the organization consider the problems of congested dockets, 
the legal condition of married women, revision of the statute 
law, and other matters needing legal reform.” His address 
was “able, eloquent and . . . enthusiastically received.” ” 
The speakers at the early meetings now and then found it 
impossible to attend at the ninth hour. For example, R. T. 
Bennett, scheduled to speak in 1899, wrote that he would 


.. be pleased to be with you on this occasion, but conspiring 
circumstances prevent it; the heat, increasing infirmities of 
body, and the demands of my farming work, somewhat in 
arrear, render my going inconvenient, and a serious tax on my 
strength. 


Though Bennett sent his prepared speech to the Association, * 
it seems peculiar that he did not realize until such a late date 
that the heat, his farming work, and infirmities would keep 
him at home. 

Various matters of business were taken up at the first an- 
nual meeting. A committee which had been appointed to 
prepare a constitution and by-laws reported and those instru 
ments were adopted.” The constitution provided that judges 
should be admitted to the Association as honorary, non-dues 
paving members. It stated the object of the organization, 
including such matters as reforming the law, elevating the 
standard of the legal profession, and fostering a spirit of 
brotherhood among the lawyers. The constitution provided 

eat 2 Crawford Biggs (ed.), Report of the First Annual Meeting of the 
North Carolina Bar Association, Held at Atlantic Hotel, Morehead City. 
N. C., July 5th, 6th and 7th, 1899 (Durham, 1899), 7, hereinafter cited 
as Biggs, Bar Report, 1899, 

" Biggs, Rar Report, 1899, 16-20. 

"The News and Observer, July 6, 1899. 


“ Biggs, Bar Report, 1899, 8-9. 
“ Biggs, Bar Report, 1899, 22. 
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that the president, twelve vice-presidents, and the secretary 

treasurer should be elected annually. Standing committees 
on membership, legislation and law reform, the judiciary, 
legal education and admission to the bar, memorials, grie\ 

ances, and legal ethics were to be appointed by the president 
within ten days after the annual meetings. Those present at 
the annual meetings were to constitute a quorum. The consti- 
tution provided that the president should deliver an address 
on any subject he chose at the meetings.” 

A matter of business which concerned the lawyers was the 
establishment of a law periodical. The idea was presented 
by Charles W. Tillett of Charlotte, who expressed the opinion 
that the editor should be a lawver, but that good lawyers 
were too busy to edit a magazine.” Tillett was firmly con 
vinced that a law journal was necessary, however.” Paul 
Jones of Tarboro spoke, saving that he wanted to publish 
a legai periodical. The matter was finally referred to a-com- 
mittee of three, which was given full power to act, though 
not to involve the Association financially.” 

The Morehead City meeting was not devoid of entertain- 
ment. E. C. Smith of Raleigh extended an invitation to the 
group to go sailing with him, an invitation which was unani 
mously accepted. The same year, the Association had a long 
discussion about its proposed banquet. F. HH. Bushee told the 
group of the difficult time he had had with hotel officials 
arranging for wines to be included at $1.50 a plate.” 

The 1899 meeting was a very successful one. Charles F. 
Warren, of Washington, was elected new president."' J. Craw 
ford Biggs reported that the total membership, including 
honorary members, had reached 260; but over 800 lawyers 
were practicing in North Carolina at the time, therefore, 
others should join the Association.” 


“ Biggs, Bar Report, 1899, 10, 91-94 

" Biggs, Bar Re port, 1899, 45-46. 

“The News and Observer, July 7, 1899 

“ Biggs, Bar Report, 1899, 52-56. 

” Biggs, Bar Report, 1899, 23-25 and 44-45 

"Biggs, Bar Report, 1899, 88. See J. Crawford Biggs (ed.), Report of 
the Second Annual Meeting of the North Carolina Bar Association Held 
ot Battery Park Hotel, Asheville, N. C., June 27th, 28th and 9th, 1900 
(Durham, 1900), 170, for an account of his administration, 
cited Biggs, Par Report, 1900. 

“Biggs, Bar Report, 1899, 25-26. 
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The News and Observer's special editorial correspondent 
from Morehead City wrote that the general average of the 
legal profession in the state was high, though there were no 

“towerin figures.” He reported that the speeches were of 
high quality; “the profession is composed of able men who 
have the gift of speech as of yore.” Likewise, the North 
Carolina Law Journal, in March, 1900, in its maiden number, 


referred to the summer meeting of the Association in More- 
head City. The editor wrote: 


This meeting at Morehead was marked for its enthusiasm, 
and though the first regularly held, yet it came up to the expec- 
tation of all. All the sessions of the Association were perfectly 
harmonious, and the addresses that were delivered were of the 
highest order. “ 


In April, 1900, the Law Journal announced that the next 
meeting would be held in Asheville on June 27th, 28th, and 
29th.” After the meeting had been held, the Law Journal 
stated that there was not enough space to give a full account 
of the proceedings, but that all lawyers who attended were 
fully repaid. A member “is benefitted [sic]. He is elevated. 
He mi akes friends, and he goes away a better and a wiser 
man.” The discussions at the Asheville meeting “were ani- 
mated, yet no one seemed to lose himself.” The meeting of 
1901 was held at Wrightsville.”” Attendance was about aver- 
age, with nearly every eastern town being represented. The 
Journal's strong opinion was that there was “not in the United 
States a more successful or stronger association than the Bar 
Association of North Carolina.” The next year Asheville 
was again the host city."’ In 1903 the lawyers returned to the 


“The News and Observer, July 8, 1899. 

““The State Bar Association,” North Carolina Law Journal, I (March, 
[1900]), 3-4 

“ See the announcement on page 37 of the North Carolina Law Journal, 
I (April, [1900]). 
““Bar Association,” North Carolina Law Journal, I (August, [1900]), 


222 
ne “Bar Association,” North Carolina Law Journal, | (August, [1900]), 
290). 

”“Bar Association,” North Carolina Law Journal, IL (May, [1901]), 30. 

“«The Bar Association,” North Carolina Law Journal, II (July, [1901]), 
65-66. 

” Asheville Citizen, July 8, 1902. 
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seashore,” but in 1904 they held their meeting in Charlotte.” 

By the end of 1904 the North Carolina Bar Association was 
a definitely established organization. There was no doubt but 
that it would live and ¢ grow. What did the Association do in 
these early years of its organization? What was the nature 
of the programs? What was the significance of the group? A 
brief summary of the events of these years will answer these 
queries. 

First of all, the legal periodical which had been discussed 
in the 1899 meeting became a reality. In 1900 the President 
of the Association reported that a law journal was being 
mublished in Tarboro by Paul Jones. Jones announced that 
he had published four issues; sample copies had been sent 
to the lawyers; he hoped for additional subscribers.” The 
committee of the Bar Association had studied the situation 
and had decided that the Association should acce pt Jone '$'S 
Se to publish a journal."' The periodical would con- 
tain biographical sketches of outstanding lawyers, articles on 
North Carolina law, digests of court opinions, editorials, se- 
lections of wit, book reviews, and similar items of interest.” 
The North Carolina Law Journal was published as the organ 
of the North Carolina Bar Association for approximately two 
years.” At the 1903 meeting, Jones reported that he had dis- 
continued the publication of the Journal for reasons he 
thought proper. His reasons are perhaps understood by his 
statement that he did not see how he could “in the future 
issue from 500 to 800 Journals gratis in the State year after 
year.” He thought he could carry on, but his efforts would 
be futile when the support was lacking. A committee was 
appointed to confer with Jones.” 

Evidently Jones and the committee were unable to reach 
any agreement; the next publication, the North Carolina 


"The News and Observer, July 2, 1903. 

"Charlotte Daily Observer, June 21, 1904. 

” Biggs, Bar Report, 1900, 8-9. 

*“To the Lawyers,” North Carolina Law Journal, | (March, [1900]), 13. 

*“The North Carolina Law Journal,” North Carolina Law Journal, | 
(March, [1900]), 9 

” See issues of the North Carolina Law Journal for 1900-1902. 

"J. Crawford Biggs (ed.), Report of the Fifth Annual Meeting of the 
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Jouinal of Law, was issued from Chapel Hill, under the 
patronage of the North Carolina Bar Association. James C. 
MacRae served as editor.” The Bar Association had agreed 
to pay MacRae $300 the first year under conditions almost 
certain to occur.” The publication was discontinued after 
1905. The editorial of farewell stated that the publication 
had been established with the idea of turning it over to some- 
one else.” However, no other legal journal was published 
until the establishment of the North Carolina Law Review 
in June, 1922, published by the law school of the University 
of North € ‘arolina.™ 
Another matter coming before the meetings of the early 
years was that of legal education and admission to the bar. 
Albert Coates says that “no one can read the proceedings 
of the North Carolina Bar Association since its organization 
without feeling its keen and enthusiastic interest in 


standards of admission to the bar. ”*2 Tn 1900 the committee 


recommended that two years’ study be required for legal 
education. The opposition favored a more stringent bar exam- 


ination. They felt that increasing the required time of study 
would deprive the poor but brilliant from entering the pro- 
fession. At that time the University of North Carolina’s law 
course was planned for one year preparatory to the bar exam- 
ination; the LL.B. degree was awarded if a person studied 
for two years. |. Crawford Biggs’ position was that more 
study would produce better lawyers.“ The Association agreed 
with Biggs; the lawyers voted to recommend to the Supre me 
Court that the requirement for legal study be raised to two 
years. The following vear F. H. Bushee reported to the As- 


*“The North Carolina Journal of Law,” North Carolina Journal of Law, 
I (January, 1904), 34, 30 

"J. Crawford Biggs (ed.), Report of the Sirth Annual Meeting of the 
North Carolina Bar Association Held at the Colonial Club, Charlotte, N. C., 
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sociation that the Supreme Court had acquiesced in the 
lawyers’ recommendation.” 

In 1903 a discussion of texts used in legal preparation 
occupied the attention of the lawyers. Many minutes were 
spent debating the merits of Blackstone versus Ewell’s Es- 
sentials, a book containing some parts of Blackstone.” Prob- 
ably no man was swayed from his original opinion on the 
matter. 

Also in 1903 came the suggestion that the lawyers ask the 
legislature to make them responsible for the examination of 
and licensing of new attorneys. Though a resolution to this 
effect was passed,” the matter was held over until the next 
meeting.” In the interim a study was made of means of exam- 
ination in sister states. Idaho, Montana, Oregon, South Da- 
kota, Vermont, Alabama, South Carolina, and Virginia fol- 
lowed North Carolina in having Supreme Court examinations. 


The Bar Report for 1904 contained the following statement 
on the matter: 


. it will be seen that outside of our sister southern states, 
the other states which follow the North Carolina plan are not 
states that North Carolinians feel a pride in following. ** 


The attempt of lawyers to gain control of the bar exami- 


nations was not successful for years to come.” 


The bar not only wanted to regulate the admission of new 
members; it wanted power to expel undesirable members. 
In 1900 the committee on legal ethics reported to the Associa- 


“ Biggs, Bar Report, 1901, 19. 

“ Biggs, Bar Report, 1903, 37-38, 20-22. 

" Biggs, Bar Report, 1908, 31. 

"“The Meeting of the North Carolina Bar Association, July 7, 1905,” 
North Carolina Journal of Law, II (August, 1905), 380. 

“ Biggs, Bar Report, 1904, 59-60. 

” Chadbourn, “Activities of the N. C. Bar Association,” 105-106. In 1933 
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Article VIII of the “Rules, Regulations, Organization, and Canons of 
Ethics of the North Carolina State Bar,” found as Appendix VI in Volume 
IV of The General Statutes of North Carolina of 1943, 55-56. Today, every 
licensed attorney is automatically a member of the North Carolina State 
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tion and set forth rules to guide members in their practice. 
They recommended that the lawyers refrain from public 
criticism of judges, that they not seek special favors in court, 
that they be frank in dealing with one another, that they be 
punctual, that they control their tempers, that they be faithful 
to their clients and also the law and to God, and that numer- 
ous other rules of ethics be observed."' In 1901 a resolution 
was passed which provided that the Association draw up a bill 
for the legislature on disbarment.” The next year a special 
committee was appointed to draft such a bill.”* In 1903 Biggs 
made the statement that North Carolina had little legislation 
on the important subject of disbarment; he, therefore, moved 
that the matter be referred to committee, a step which was 
taken." A draft of a bill was prepared in 1905 and passe od in 
1906."° 

The lawyers frequently expressed dissatisfaction with the 
ited dea ‘kets and emphasized the need for additional 
judges. The idea of rotation of judges was introduced and 
discussed.” The efforts of the Association to abolish the 
rotation system of judges were unsuccessful.” 

In 1902 a resolution was introduced suggesting that the 
Supreme Court judges of the state be requested to wear robes 
as they presided. Such a resolution called forth heated dis- 
cussions on “democratic simplicity” against the formality of 
judicial dress. The resolution did pass, however. In 1903 
the secretary reported that Chief Justice Walter Clark had 
replied to the Association on the question of robes. He wrote: 


With the greatest deference to the wishes of your Association, 
we are constrained to say that we do not feel at liberty to insti- 


tute such a [sic] innovation upon the habits and traditions of the 
Court. *° 


" Biggs, Bar Report, 1900, 87-97. 

“ Biggs, Bar Report, 1901, 21-22. 

"The News and Observer, July 11, 1902. 

“Biggs, Bar Report, 1903, 45. 

* Chadbourn, “Activities of the N. C. Bar Association,” 103. 

“ Biggs, Bar Report, 1900, 37-48 and Bar Report, 1901, 42-47. 
” Chadbourn, “Activities of the N. C. Bar Association,” 103. 
“ Biggs, Bar Report, 1902, 62-66. 

” Biggs, Bar Report, 1908, 57. 
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‘The Bar Association was more successful in its efforts to 
bring about the codification of the laws than it was in per- 
suading the judges to wear robes. There had been no codifi- 
cation since 1885. It was because of the efforts of the Asso- 
ciation that a revision was begun soon after the bar organ- 
ized.” In 1902 the Asheville Citizen went so far as to say 
that the lawyers were considering the problem of codification 
because the laws were so intricate that they could not be 
understood.'’” In 1903 the secretary reminded the members 
that at the two previous meetings the Association had favored 
a Code Commission. He announced that the General As- 
sembly had created such a Commission composed of three 
members, its chairman being the president of the Bar Asso- 
ciation.” In 1905 a revisal of the laws was issued.’” 

Still another problem which was discussed by the attorneys 
was that of the jury system. Many people did not agree with 
Clement Manly of Winston who spoke of the juror as “the 
most dignified person that God Almighty ever created.” '™ 
They wanted to be exempted from jury service; the question 
of exemptions, particularly as to ministers and physicians, 
was discussed at length.’* The final decision was that the 
Association would recommend that there be no exemptions, 
without specific cause, except in the case of ministers.'” 

The discussions mentioned above give a general idea of 
the problems which confronted lawyers and which they 
hoped to solve. At the meetings hours were spent listening 
to speeches, both of North Carolina and of visiting attorneys. 
The subjects varied widely. 

In 1900 Armistead Burwell of Charlotte spoke on the legal 
rights of married women. He did not feel that there should 
be any changes which would remove their disabilities, con- 
tending that women were content; though they were classed 
as incapable, they ruled with “almost divine intelligence . . . 

™ Interview with R. N. Simms, Sr., June 29, 1950. 

™ Asheville Citizen, July 10, 1902. : 

™ Biggs, Bar Report, 1908, 58. 

“ Interview with R. N. Simms, Sr., June 29, 1950 


™ The News and Observer, June 22, 1904. 
“ Biggs, Bar Report, 1904, 16, 21, 23 24. 


“eo 


™ The News and Observer, June 29 , 1904, 
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in their homes.'” The News and Observer called the address 
“a masterly effort... [which] was highly complimented by 
the members of the association.” '** James E. Shipland’ S 
speech on the development of the science of the law “was 
an able paper, full of thought and information”;'” Charles M. 
Stedman's presidential address of 1901, “Characterized by 
deep earnestness and convincing eloquence .. . was an effort 
not easily to be surpassed!” ''® Though the address of Charles 
M. Blackford, a visitor from Lynchburg who spoke on “The 
Influence of the English Speaking Lawyer in Preserving the 
Liberty of the English Spe aking Race,” '"' laste d an hour or 
over, the audience paid “flattering attention.” '” 

In 1902 the Association ae enlightene ‘d as to the laws 
of Louisiana by Francis T. Nichols, the Louisiana chief 
justice. He discussed the Fide of the state under the dom- 
ination of France, Spain, and the United States, as well as 
her laws.''* Not only did lawyers learn about Louisiana law; 
in 1904 a -y heard about the law of Washington state from 
RK. C. Strudwick.!" 

The lawyers never feared broad subjects. James M. Mac- 
Rae spoke at the 1902 mee ting on “The Triumph of E quity, 
in which he “entertained” the audience for more than an 
hour. He discussed the history of the early government of the 
world, not failing to discuss old Roman laws; his remarks 
“elicited much cheering.” ''’ George F. Rountree of Wil- 
mington spoke on the Supreme Court of the United States, 

history of the court."'’ Also in 1902 came Charles M. 
Busbee’s presidential address, on legal ethics and admission 
to the bar. He was distressed because the actions of the few 
lowered the profession in the eyes of the public. The speech 
was one which would “interest lawyers, . . . business men, 

ssi Biggs, Bar Report, 1900, 128-142. 

“™ The News and Observer, June 29, 1900. 
“ The News and Observer, June 30, 1900, 
'™ The News and Observer, June 27, 1901. 
™ Biggs, Bar Report, 1901, 83-114. 

'™ The News and Observer, June 28, 1901. 
™ Asheville Citizen, July 10, 1902. 

'' The News and Observer, June 21, 1904. 


™ Asheville Citizen, July 10, 1902 and The News and Observer, July 11, 
1902. 
Asheville Citizen, July 11, 1902, 
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farmers and mechanics. . . . It is able, timely and interesting,” 
according to The News and Observer.'"' 

The next year, 1903, the lawyers heard Seymour D. Thomp- 
son of New York on “Twentieth Ce ntury Problems,” which 
difficulties included foreign immigration, with emphasis on 
the problems created by the immigrants’ rapid rate of repro- 
duction; the race problem in the South; imperialism of the 
United States; and the labor problem.’’* The address was 
“ornate [,] scholarly and eloquent. . . .”''’ Francis D. Win- 
ston’s speech on “The Historical Value of Our Court Rec- 
ords,” was “delivered in his own peculiarly happy and pleas- 
ant manner... .”'”’ The North Carolina Journal of Law felt 
that the addresses of 1903 “were of the highest order of 
aat.<. 

At each meeting some local lawyer welcomed the visitors 
to the host city. The welcoming address of 1900 is evidence 
that not all was serious business at the legal meetings. The 
Asheville lawyer said: 


Our customs and usages will not be disagreeable to you, but 
in order to follow them you need not consult Gould on Waters, 
but you may casually examine Black on Intoxicating Liquors. 
All your demurrers to our customs will be overruled, and no 
devices of yours can change them. ... We will covenant and 
guarantee to you a good time, if you will only follow our advice 
—which, different from our usual custom, we will give you free 
of charge. '** 


The lawyers thoroughly enjoyed their gatherings. A vari- 
ety of entertainment was provided for them at their meetings. 
The afternoon of June 28, 1900, they rode street cars around 
Asheville and had refreshments at the Swannanoa Country 
Club. The next afternoon they drove through the Biltmore 


“J. Crawford Biggs (ed.), Report of the Fourth Annual Meeting of the 
North Carolina Bar Association, Held at Battery Park Hotel, Asheville, 
N. C., July 9, 10, and 11, 1902 (Durham, 1902), 113-127, hereinafter cited 
Biggs, Bar Report, 1902. See also The News and Observer, July 10, 1902 

™ Biggs, Bar Report, 1903, 95, 102-108, 106-113 

"The News and Observer, July 4, 1903. 

” Biggs, Bar Report, 1902, 121-139. See also The News and Observer, 
July 4, 1903. 

™ «The North Carolina Bar Association,” North Carolina Journal of Law, 
I (January, 1904), 31. 

™ Biggs, Bar Report, 1900, 6. 
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Estate.'* In 1902 the Asheville bar invited members and their 
families to a trolley ride to Overlook Hill.'* The following 
year they enjoyed a moonlight sail, compliments of the boat- 
men of Morehead City. That same year some of the lawyers 
made catches of mackerel at Morehead.'”° On the way to their 
homes from Morehead, many of the lawyers stopped at New 
Bern for an excursion down the river.’ In 1901 the attorneys 

were invited to inspect Fort Caswell, though generally civili- 
ans were not admitted.’*’ At the same meeting they heard 
the secretary announce that a ball game would be played in 
Wilmington.’ 

Banquets were favorites with the lawyers. In Asheville in 
1900 they banqueted at the Battery Park Hotel,’ where the 
“toasts were brilliant and the spread luxurious.” '” In 1901 a 
“brilliant german .. . in the ball room of the Seashore Hotel 

. served as a fitting finale for this occasion. The ball was an 
elegant affair and was attended by members of the Bar As- 
sociation and other guests at the hotel and society people of 
Wilmington.” ’*' A smoker was held at the Battery Park Hotel 
at the 1902 meeting in Asheville.’ In closing that session, 
the newly elected president of the Association invited the 
members to adjourn to a cafe downstairs. “This announce- 
ment was received with much applause and the invitation 
unanimously accepted.” '™ 

By 1905 the Bar Association was well established. Includ- 
ing honorary members the Association had 285 members in 
1904.'* The attorneys who attended the meetings found 
fellowship and social life, heard profound and lengthy ad- 
dresses, and discussed serious problems relating to the legal 
profession and to the relationships of the profession to the 


™ Biggs, Bar Report, 1900, 17, 34-35. 

™ Biggs, Bar Report, 1902, 25. 

“ The News and Observer, July 4, 1903. 

“““North Carolina Bar Association,” North Carolina Journal of Law, I 
(January, 1904), 33. 

™ Biggs, Bar Report, 1901, 41-42. 

“™ Biggs, Bar Report, 1901, 17. 

™ Semi-Weekly Citizen (Asheville), July 3, 1900. 

™ The News and Observer, June 30, 1900. 

™ The News and Observer, June 29, 1901. 

™ The News and Observer, July 12, 1902. 

“ Asheville Citizen, July 11, 1902. 

™ Biggs, Bar Report, 1904, 49-50. 
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public. As the editor of the North Carolina Journal of Law 
indicated, the deliberations of the body had borne fruit in 
that some of the laws had been improved.’ The members 
felt the need of their Association and realized its importance. 
When Charles Price of Salisbury was elected president, in 
1902, he said that he appreciated the honor even more than 
he would the chief justiceship of North Carolina." Perhaps 
he stated the case more strongly than most lawyers would 
have done, but there is no doubt but that the Association by 
1904 merited the support of lawyers. The organization, ac- 
cording to Paul Jones, was intended “to be of the lawyers, 
by the lawyers, and for the lawyers.” *" The members of the 
bar were leaders of North Carolina;'® the Charlotte Daily 
Observer went so far as to call the profession the “ablest in 
the State.”** The organization, according to a News and 
Observer prophecy, was “destined not only to live, but to 
flourish like a green bay tree.” '*’ Time has fulfilled this 
prophecy. 

we “The Bar Association,” North Carolina Journal of Law, Il (July, 
1905), 295. 


™ Asheville Citizen, July 11, 1902. 

“™“The Bar Association,” North Carolina Law Journal, 11 (March, 
[1902]), 317. 

™ The News and Observer, July 3, 1903. 

" Charlotte Daily Observer, June 21, 1904. 

'’ The News and Observer, June 28, 1901. 





THE COLORED INDUSTRIAL ASSOCIATION OF 
NORTH CAROLINA AND ITS FAIR OF 1886 


3y FRENISE A. LOGAN 


Among the more important agencies promoting Negro 
welfare in the South after Reconstruction were Negro spon- 
sored state-wide industrial and agricultural fairs. Although 
of significance in their day, these efforts for self-betterment 
hy southern Negroes are not well known by present-day 
historians, perhaps because they have been obscured by more 
extensive publicity and historical research g given to the res- 
toration and consolidation of white supremacy in the South 
in the 1870's and 1880's. In this article an effort is made to 
place these fairs in their setting; and those of one state are 
emphasized: the agricultural and industrial exhibitions spon- 
sored by the Colored Industrial Association of North Caro- 
lina. The fairs of this State are selected because they, being 
the first of their kind in the South, most clearly reveal the 
philosophy and motivations of all such undertakings; they 
attracted the widest recognition; and they appeared to be the 
most important and interesting. Rather than recite a year by 
year account of these annual gatherings, the 1886 exhibition 
is selected as representative of all fairs preceding and suc- 
ceeding it. 

The Colored Industrial Association of North Carolina was 
organized in 1879 by a group of twenty-two Raleigh Negroes 
with a capital stock of $20,000. Its expressed intent was to 
improve and educate the Negroes of the state as well as to 
demonstrate at an annual fair the progress and capabilities 
of that race.’ Perhaps the clearest statement of the purpose 
of this organization and its reasons for sponsoring annual 
fairs was set forth by one of its founders, Charles N. Hunter, 
on the eve of the first exhibition in Raleigh in the autumn 
of 1879. 


' Law 8 sand Resolutions of the State of North Carolina, 1879, 799-800. 
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Many circumstances combine to render such a gathering not 
only desirable, but of the highest importance. Fifteen years are 
on the eve of completion since universal Negro emancipation in 
the American Republic became a fixed and accepted fact. With 
keenest interest the world has been watching every indication 
of progress on the part of the emancipated race. Many regarded 
the experiment with doubt and anxiety, fearing lest we should 
prove unequal to the great and grave requirements of indepen- 
dent freemen. . 

Despite all the disadvantages of our surroundings, we have 
already made advances which give promise of a bright and a 
happy future. ... The design of the North Carolina Industrial 
Association, and the object of the Industrial Fair, is to place 
before the world every evidence of our progress as a race which 
it is possible to secure. In this work we call upon our farmers, 
mechanics, artizans, and educators, to come forward and place 
on exhibition their best productions. * 


By 1886 these aims were largely realized. In less than a 
decade after its inception, then, the Colored Industrial Asso 
ciation of North Carolina had become a major force in the 
economic life of the Negroes of the State. Recognition of this 
fact came from without as well as from within North Carolina. 
For example, Blanche K. Bruce, the first Negro elected to the 
United States Senate, declared that the exhibitions ought to 
convince the most skeptical that the Negro “had arrived.” 
In 1886 in a letter to Charles N. Hunter, one of the two secre- 
taries of the association for that year, the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi declared that the fairs organized by the Negroes of 
North Carolina had conclusively attested to the progress of 
the Negroes. He went on to say that the Negro expositions 
in the State proved not only “the hopeful growth of the race 
but have supplied the opportunity and the evidence alike of 
our capacity to conduct such enterprises.” * 

* Clipping from the Journal of Industry (Raleigh), in the Charles N 
Hunter Scrapbook, 1879-1888, Charles N. Hunter Papers, Duke University, 
hereinafter cited as Hunter Scrapbook and/or Hunter Papers. The Journal 
of Industry, edited by Charles N. and Oliver Hunter, was the official organ 
of the Colored Industrial Association of North Carolina. This writer, un 
fortunately, has been unable to locate any complete copies of this newspaper 
For an interesting eye-witness account of the 1879 fair, see the article “The 
Colored Fair at Raleigh, N. C.,” in Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Newspaper, 
XLIX (December, 1879), 242-243. 

* Bruce to Hunter, October 14, 1886, Hunter Papers. See also letter from 
George Wassom to Governor Alfred M. Scales, September 17, 1886, Gov- 
ernors’ Papers, North Carolina Department of Archives and History, Ra 
leigh, hereinafter cited as Governors’ Papers. 
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Having satisfied themselves that the organization was a 
“growing concern,” the Executive Council of the Colored 
Industrial Association of North Carolina was determined to 
make the 1886 fair “the finest ever.” Although not scheduled 
to open in Raleigh until November 9, plans for the exposition 
were launched some nine months earlier. The other secretary 
of the association for 1886, George T. Wassom, writing in the 
1886 April-May issue of The Appeal, a Negro newspaper, 
urged all Negroes of the state to support the fair because of 
“race pride,” and because they must “demonstrate to the 
Southern white people that ‘Ethiopia’ has put forth her hand 
in the new world.” * 

The plans of the Colored Industrial Association of North 
Carolina for the 1886 fair, however, called for more than 
mere appeals to race pride. In order to further interest in and 
support of the fair among the Negroes, the association organ- 
ized local committees and contacted prominent Negro leaders 
in various sections of North Carolina and urged them to 
“spread the news.” Thus on September 10, 1886, John S. 
Lewis, a Negro lawyer from Lumberton, promising to do all 


in his power to “work uP an interest in the fair among the 
) 


Negroes of his section, began a speaking tour which lasted 
nearly six weeks. With the aid of a pass on the “C. C. R. R.,”° 
he canvassed the section of North Carolina between Char- 
lotte and Wilmington, embracing the counties of Union, 
Anson, Richmond, Columbus, and Bladen.* On October 8, 
as Lewis neared the end of his tour, he wrote Wassom that 
the prospects for a good representation at the fair from the 
area he had covered were excellent.’ From Asheville a Negro, 
J. E. Thomas, informed the association that the local com- 
mittee was performing a most creditable job and that “quite 
an interest is manifested in the fair and from all indications, 
we should have quite a concourse of people from the ‘Land 
of the Sky’” [Buncombe County].* From Warrenton J. R. 


‘Clipping from The Appeal, April-May, 1886, Hunter Scrapbook, 1887- 
1928, Hunter Papers. 

® Carolina Central Railroad. 

* Lewis to Wassom, August 12, September 7, September 10, 1886, Hunter 
Papers. 

* Lewis to Wassom, October 8, 1886, Hunter Papers. 

* Thomas to Wassom, August 21, 1886, Hunter Papers. 
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Hawkins wrote Wassom that the hand-bills and premium 
list * sent him would be posted in conspicuous places and that 
he would spare no energy in arousing interest among the 
Negroes in behalf of the association. He continued: 


1 am proud of what has been done, and hope to see greater 
and grander things accomplished. With the work in the hands of 
our worthy President, Mr. Leary and yourself as secretary, I am 
hopeful of success. I feel it a duty that I owe to my race and my- 
self to encourage the enterprise. Whatever I can do to assist you 
within the bounds of my ability, | am yours to command. '” 


Reports from local committees and speakers in other towns 
and counties of the State were equally as optimistic, enthusi- 
astic and “dedicated.” "' 

The plans for the 1886 fair also included enlisting the co- 
operation of the railroads of the state, notably the Seaboard 
and Roanoke and Atlantic Coast Line. In consequence of 
appeals by the Colored Industrial Association of North Caro- 
lina, these railroads not only provided members of the asso- 
ciation and its speakers with free passes, but they agreed to 
sell reduced round trip tickets to all Negroes attending the 
fair in Raleigh.” The Atlantic Coast Line and the Cape Fear 
and Yadkin Valley railroads also agreed to transport articles 
intended for the exhibition at regular rates one way, and on 
presentation of certificates from the association that the 
articles had been on exhibition at the fair, the lines would 
return the articles to the original shipping point free and 
refund the amount paid on the articles going.'* Without this 


*A list of the prizes, usually ranging from fifty cents to $25.00, for the 
best articles submitted to the various departments of the fair. 

” Hawkins to Wassom, August 23, 1886, Hunter Papers. 

™ See letters to Wassom from Nellie FE. Cox, September 4; W. C. Coleman, 
‘September 6; J. A. Wright, September 3; Hugh Cale, August 24, 1886, 
Hunter Papers. Interestingly enough, attempts to arouse interest in the 
fair was not confined to North Carolina. Oliver Hunter, brother of Charles 
N. Hunter, and one of the founders of the Colored Industrial Association 
of North Carolina, wrote Wassom from Washington, D. C. that the former 
minister to Liberia and a Negro, J. Smyth, and “other dignitaries” would 
be present, Hunter to Wassom, November 1, 1886, Hunter Papers. 

“See letters to Wassom from L. T. Myers, July 8, 13, 1886; S. Hass, 
August 11, 1886; F. W. Clark, October 26, 1886, Hunter Papers. 

“TM. Emerson to Wassom, October 7, 1886; letter from the Office of the 
General Superintendent, Cape Fear and Yadkin Valley Railroad to Wassom, 
October 7, 1886, Hunter Papers. 
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unselfish support of the railroad companies, the success of 
— annual gatherings would have been placed in jeopardy. 
Lack of adequate or even sufficient funds on the part of a 
the association and the Negroes who desired to attend « 
submit articles was a perennially vexatious problem. It was, 

therefore, only through this “outside” assistance that the 
fairs sponsore id by the Colored Industrial Association of North 
Carolina continued to be of such a high order. 

That finance was a real and pressing problem can be seen 
in a letter the president of the association, John S. Leary, 
wrote to Wassom on October 26, 1886. Leary requeste ‘d that 
Wassom itemize the indebtedness of the 1885 fair and the 
amount of indebtedness anticipated for the 1886 exhibition 
as well as the “amount of money, if any, secured from all 
sources for the present fair.” '* While the records do not reveal 
whether Wassom complied with this particular request of 
Leary, they do show that the association in 1886 received 
some fnancial support from “other sources.” Individual don- 
ors included some of North Carolina's leading white bankers, 
businessmen and industrialists.’* To supplement these private 
contributions, stock in the Colored Industrial Association of 
North Carolina was sold.'* However, despite these donations, 
and if the final report of Wassom can be believed, the total 
amount of cash received by the association from “all sources” 
in 1886 was a moderate $598.80."" Thus it appears that had 
the railroad companies not offered their facilities with little 
or no charge to the Colored Industrial Association of North 
Carolina, it is extremely doubtful if that organization could 
have survived. Certainly, its effectiveness would have been 
greatly impaired. 

“ Leary to Wassom, October 20, 1886, Hunter Papers 

"See for example, letters from Julian S. Carr, October 30, 1886; P. 
Cowper, October 29, 1886; Oliver Hunter, October 21, 1886, Hunter Papers. 

“ Statement by James Young, March 31, 1886, Hunter Papers. It was not 
until 1887 that the Colored Industrial Association of North Carolina received 
any state support. In that vear, at the request of the governor, Alfred M. 
Seales, the North Carolina legislature granted $1,000. Alfred M. Scales, 
Letterbook, 1886-1889, 83-84, North Carolina Department of Archives and 
History. See also Laws and Resolutions of the State of North Carolina, 
1887, 772-773. 


" Clipping from The Outlook (Raleigh), July 28, 1887, Hunter Scrapbook, 
1886-1921, Hunter Papers. 
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Encouraging the submission of articles by the Negro farm 
ers, artisans, and housewives of North Carolina was a vital 
part of the pre-fair activities of the North Carolina Industrial 
Association. In reply to letters sent out by the association, 
the Negroes of the State responded by “promising” items 
which included homemade boats, needlework, shoes, silk 
quilts, poultry, crazy-patchwork quilts, a variety of farm 
products, and one coffin and hearse.'* Contributions from 
prominent Negroes from outside the state were also solicited. 
T. Thomas Fortune, editor of the New York Freeman, wrote 
the association that he was certain his publishers would for- 
ward to them a copy of his work, Black and White."® William 
Still, author of the Underground Railroad, agreed to forward 
“2 or 3 copies of the U. G. R. R.” to the 1886 fair.”° 

Notwithstanding these “herculean efforts” to insure an 
excellent exhibit and a large attendance, it should occasion 
no surprise to note that there existed some non-interest among 
the Negroes of the State toward the fair. For example, a 
member of the association in Western North Carolina wrote 
~Wassom: . 


We have called three mass meetings but have not had, at 
either, a full attendance though we are not discouraged. I think 
we shall be able yet to give Western N. C., Buncombe County 
especially, a full representation, if not in articles or funds, I am 
certain, almost sure a number of people. 

Anything like this doesn’t seem to interest our people at first, 
like many other things of less importance, but if we continue to 
agitate no doubt we shall bring them out. ?! 


A supporter from the eastern part of the State voiced a 
similar feeling.” In one instance a worker of the North Caro- 


“Letters to Wassom from J. L. Montgomery, October 8, 1886; John A 
Strange, Richmond, Virginia, October 28, 1886; L. R. Randolph, October 21, 
1886; unidentified writer, New Bern, North Carolina, October 21, 1886; 
Mamie Alexander, October 27, 1886, Hunter Papers. 

“Fortune to Wassom, October 16, 1886, Hunter Papers. Fortune’s work 
was published in 1884 and discussed very ably contemporary political and 
economic problems of the South as they effected the Negro. For a brief 
but critical appraisal of the book, see Herbert J. Doherty, Jr., “Voices of 
Protests from the New South,” Mississippi Valley Historical Review, Vol. 
42 (June, 1955), 47-49. 

” Still to Wassom, October 19, 1886, Hunter Papers. 

“ John A. Love to Wassom, September 19, 1886, Hunter Papers. 

* Maggie Whiteman to Wassom, October 21, 1886, Hunter Papers. 
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lina Industrial Association was rebuffed by a minister of the 
gospel. In an attempt “to get up a meeting” in the Negro 
Methodist Church of Goldsboro, B. S. Stevens was. curtly 
refused by the minister on the grounds that he did not “want 
such matters in his church.” ** Despite these occasional in- 
stances of disinterest, it is reasonable to assume that interest 
in and support of the fair by the Negroes was general and 
widesprea Pihseaiinet North Carolina. 

Another important phase of pre-fair planning was the se- 
lection of speakers. Excluding state and federal government 
officials, the association usually sought Negroes of national 
and international reputation to address the crowds attending 
the fairs. The exposition of 1886 was no exception to this 
practice. The governor of North Carolina, Alfred M. Scales, 
was extended and he accepted the invitation to open the fair 
on November 9.” In spite of a busy schedule, Henry W. Blair, 
United States Senator from New Hampshire, “gratefully ac- 
cepted an invitation.”” Among the Negroes invited to address 
the 1886 fair was John M. Langston, former United States 
Representative from Virginia. In his acceptance le ‘tter Lang- 
ston praised the effort of the North Carolina group “to better . 
the condition of our people by stimulating them to habits of 
industry, economy and progressive enterprise.” ** Of the Ne- 
groes who were extended invitations but were unable to 
attend the 1886 exhibition, T. Thomas Fortune and Booker T. 
Washington were the most notable.” The Colored Industrial 
Association of North Carolina, in urging Fortune to address 
the fair, said that he was especially welcome because “we 


‘Stevens to Wassom, October 27, 1886, Hunter Papers. . 

“Wassom to Scales, September 17, 1886, Governors’ Papers; C. M. Arm- 
field, private secretary to the Governor, to Wassom, September 18, 1886, 
Hunter Papers. 

” Blair to Wassom, August 30, 1886, Hunter Papers. In 1886 Blair’s name 
was familiar to most southerners, Negro and white. Some five years earlier, 
in 1881, he introduced in the Senate a bill to distribute among the states 
on the basis of illiteracy $120,000,000 covering a period of ten years. In 
1886 the bill was still being debated in the federal congress. 

“Langston to Wassom, August 17, 27, 1886, Hunter Papers. 

“ Thomas was viewed in 1886 as one of America’s foremost Negro news- 
paper editors. A bitter foe of “second-class” citizenship for his race, he 
represented the more militant type of Negro leadership. Washington in 1886, 
though nine years before he was to make his famous Atlanta speech, was 
rapidly rising to the fore as a Negro leader of the moderate, conservative 
school. 
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look upon you as one of the national le ade ‘rs of the race who 
dares to utter the truth in the Negroes’ behalf. Fortune 
replied that because he was an outspoke n, militant crusader 
for Negro rights, the support which his newspaper, The Free- 
man, received would not permit him to attend the fair. 


| have to stand at my post because I cannot go away without 
positive sacrifice. If | were more of a white man’s Negro and 
less a Negro’s Negro, I am sure I would have less cause to com- 
plain in matters of support. But I would not do so much good 
for the race, nor satisfy my own opinion of what is just and 
proper ...1 am not ashamed to be poor for the reasons that 
make me so. ** 


Booker T. Washington, Principal of the Tuskegee Normal 
School, was unable to attend because the Negroes of Alabama 
were preparing an exhibit to be included in the Alabama 
State Fair (white ) which opened in Montgomery on the same 
date (November 9) as the Negro fair in North Carolina. Since 
he was scheduled to take an active part in the proceedings, 
his presence in Montgomery, Washington informed the asso- 
ciation, was imperative.” 

Despite these disappointments, the fair opened in Raleigh 
on November 9. The four-day occasion was properly initiated 
by a procession. At its head were two military bands, the 
Kinston Band and the Oak City Blues, two fire companies, 
the Victor and Bucket of Raleigh. Then followed a carriage 
drawn by “four. cream colaved horses abreast” which con- 
tained the executive officers of the association. Behind the 
executive carriage was another in which sat the invited guest. 
The procession moved through the heart of North Carolina’s 
capitol city to the fair grounds where they and the assembled 
crowd, “ a large but orderly multitude,” heard an address 
by John M. Langston.” Following the speech of the Negro 
_from Virginia, the crowd turned to view the “best produc- 

-“ Fortune to Wassom, October 18, 1886, Hunter Papers. 

*” Washington to Hunter, October 16, 1886; L. Mayo to Hunter, October 
0, 1886, Hunter Papers. 

” Clipping from the Evening Visitor (Raleigh), November 10, 1886 in the 

Hunter Scrapbook, 1886-1921, Hunter Papers. This newspaper title varies 


(1879 to 1895) as Evening Visiter, Daily Evening Visitor, Raleigh Evening 
Visitor and Raleigh Times. 
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tions” of the Negro artisans, farmers, mechanics, and edu- 
cators of North Carolina.” 

The fair lasted four days, ending on November 12. General 
reaction to it, as evidenced in the Raleigh press, was most 
favorable. According to one Capital City paper, the 1886 
exhibition “not only equals but in many respects excels all 
that has preceded it.” Special praise was given by the editor 
to the exhibits of needlework, decorative household work, oil 
paintings and stock and poultry. One of the “curiosities” at 
the fair was a table which contained 365 squares and was 
made of seventy-two different kinds of wood collected within 
a half mile of the capitol.** The News and Observer was im- 
pressed by cotton stalks ten feet tall, corn stalks twelve feet 
in length, and some collard greens four feet tall. The stock 
display included “some of the finest hogs in the State... .”™ 
The State Chronicle (Raleigh) declared that the products on 
exhibition would convince the most skeptical of the progress 
of the Negro race.“ 

White newspapers in other cities of the State were equally 
as effusive in their commendations. For example, on Novem- 
ber 16 the editor of the Daily Chronicle (Charlotte) wrote: 


"Tf the organization of the 1879 exhibition can be taken as representative 
of the fairs sponsored by the Colored Industrial Association of North 
Carolina, the articles on display at the 1886 fair were divided into thirteen 
“departments.” Over each “department” several judges presided who were 
appointed by the Association to award premiums, prizes and diplomas for 
the most outstanding articles in their respective groups. The thirteen “de- 
partments” were as follows: Department A: field crops and samples of field 
crops; Department B: horses, mules, cattle, sheep and swine; Department 
C: poultry, bees and honey; Department D: household supplies; Department 
E: horticulture, orchard and wines; Department F: manufacture of home- 
made articles; Department G: fine arts, painting, drawing, musical instru- 
ments; Department H: mechanic arts, carpenter’s work, vehicles, cabinet 
and upholster’s work; Department I: agricultural implements; Department 

' J: saddlery, harness; Department K: plowing match; Department L: dairy 
and vegetable garden; Department M: educational production, map draw- 
ing, essays, penmanship. Clipping from the Journal of Industry (Raleigh), 
n. d. in the Hunter Scrapbook, 1879-1888, Hunter Papers. 

“Clipping from The Raleigh Times, November 11, 1886 in the Hunter 
Scrapbook, 1885-1929, Hunter Papers. See also The News and Observer 
(Raleigh), November 10, 1886, hereinafter cited as The News and Observer. 

“The News and Observer, November 16, 1886. 

“The State Chronicle (Raleigh), November 11, 1886, hereinafter cited 
as State Chronicle. 
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The colored people of North Carolina can point with pride to 
their State and Industrial Fair. It was very successful and dis- 
played great advancement in their industrial pursuits and many 
of the higher arts. The colored people of this State, those who 
have shown a disposition to work and take advantage of their 
opportunities, are progressing as rapidly as any people under 
the sun and their recent State Fair bears marked evidence of 
this fact. * © 


Governor Scales and Senator Blair both described the 1886 
fair as “most creditable.” * 

In conclusion it may be pointed out that the annual fairs 
sponsored by the Colored Industrial Association of North 
Carolina benefitted both the Negro minority and the state at 
large. There is no question but that the exhibitions promoted 
a degree of harmony, co-operation and mutual respect be- 
tween the two races; that they stimulated the Negroes to 
improve their livestock, farm products, tools and machinery 
by offering prizes for the superior articles; that they advanced 
the pene: eevee of North Carolina as a whole by encour- 
aging the development of the educational, agricultural and 
industrial resources of the Negro people of the State. 





“Clipping from Hunter Scrapbook, 1886-1921, Hunter Papers. 
” Alfred M. Scales Letter Book, 1885-1889, North Carolina Department of 
Archives and History; The State Chronicle, November 18, 1886. 








CIVIL WAR LETTERS OF HENRY W. BARROW 
TO JOHN W. FRIES 


Edited by MARIAN H. BLAIR 


The Peoples Press published in Salem (Winston-Salem ) 


on Friday, April 26, 1861, carried the following editorial 
comment: 


With our friend of the Hillsborough Recorder we have not 
changed our opinion as to the impolicy of secession as a measure 
of redress or a security to our peculiar institution, nor of the 
value of the Union as the source of the unexampled prosperity 
of the whole country. But all our fondest hopes for an amicable 
adjustment of our sectional difficulties have been blasted.! 


Three weeks later, in the Friday, May 17 issue, the editor 
states that “Two Volunteer companies formed in this county 
are now quartered among citizens of Winston and Salem. 
They are drilled regularly and will soon be thoroughly equip- 
ped for the camp when they will offer their services to the 
Governor.” This was three days before the convention meet- 
ing in Raleigh approved the secession of North Carolina and 
“Ratified the Provisional Constitution of the Confederate 
States of America.”” On June 21 The Peoples Press records 
that “On Monday morning last the First and Second com- 
panies of F orsyth Volunteers—the ‘Riflemen’ and the ‘C Grays, 
took their departure from this place for Danville, Virginia.” 
One of the volunteers from Salem was Henry W. Barrow 
whose letters, written from various camps in 1861, 1864, and 
1865 and preserved among the papers of John W. Fries, give 
intimate glimpses of personal experiences during the war. 
Henry Barrow, son of Moses and Sarah Barrow, was born 
January 28, 1828, on a farm near Salem. He attended Trinity 
College for one year, and then came to Salem where for 


‘ From the files in the Moravian Archives, Winston-Salem 
cited as Moravian Archives. 

* Hugh Talmage Lefler and Albert Ray Newsome, North Carolina, The 
History of a Southern State (Chapel Hill: The University of North Caro- 
lina Press, 1954), 425, hereinafter cited as Lefler and Newsome, North 
Carolina. 


, hereinafter 


[68] 
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thirty-seven years he was employed by the firm of F. and H. 
Fries. He became a member of the Moravian Church in 
1856, and until the beginning of the War, lived with the 
family of Francis Fries, senior partner of the firm. In 1861 
he enlisted in the Twenty-first Regiment of North Carolina 
Volunteers, serving as corporal, and was later promoted to 
regimental quartermaster sergeant. He was one of five 
brothers, all of whom served in the army and several of whom 
were severely wounded.” 

John W. Fries, son of Francis Fries, to whom the letters 
were written, was, during the Civil War, detailed for service 
in the mills of F. and H. Fries which were making cloth for 

Confederate uniforms.‘ He was only fifteen years of age when 

the war began, but two years later upon the death of his 
father in 1863, he shared the full responsibility of the mills 
with his uncle, Henry Fries, and eventually became head of 
the firm. Supplies were frequently sent from Salem to the 
men in camp by wagons from the mills, and it is easy to 
imagine with what anticipation the young soldiers looked 
forward to the arrival of the wagons bringing word from 
home—and with what anxious hearts those in Salem awaited 
the return of the wagons with news from the front. 

The letters, written as they were, hurriedly and in poorly 
lighted tents, have many errors in spelling and punctuation 
for which the writer frequently apologizes. Yet, although the 
form is faulty, and although there is no new information about 
the many battles in which the Twenty-first Regiment fought, 
the letters are of interest because they make vivid the prob 
lems, other than military, with which the Southern army 
was faced. Barrow writes of the recurring attacks of fever 
which kept needed men from the battle line, of the totally 
inadequate provisions for caring for those who were ill, and, 
in the last months of the war, of the desperate need for shoes, 
the difficulty of foraging for food, and the growing discour- 
agement in the face of impending disaster. 

* From the “Memoir,” Moravian Archives (unpublished manuscript). 
In succeeding footnotes there are a number of references made to “memoirs” 
of individuals which are housed in the Moravian Archives. 


*“North Carolina was the only state with the obligation to clothe its own 
troops in the Confederate armies.” Lefler and Newsome, North Carolina, 430. 
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Most of the letters were written in 1861. No letters by Bar- 
row written in 1862 and 1863 have been preserved. The 
spring of 1862 marked the beg ginning of the Valley campaign, 
and the Twenty-first Regime nt “marched and counter march- 
ed up and down the Valley” ® and took part in some of the 
bloodiest battles of the war. At Gettysburg Major Beall re- 
ports that “all the field officers of the Twenty-first were killed 
and wounded except Colonel Kirkland” * who after the battle 

was promoted to Brigadier General. Perhaps the rapid march, 
the shifting lines of battle, and the distance from Salem made 
the sending of mail impossible. If the letters were received 
during those years, they must have been destroyed. Early 
in 1864 the Twenty-first Regiment was moved to North 
Carolina and most of the letters written by Barrow during 
1864 and 1865 were sent from the eastern part of the 
State. The last days of the struggle are not recorded by him 
as he was not with the Twenty-first Regiment when, after 
the fierce combat at Hatcher's Run, it retreated to Petersburg 
and surrendered at Appomattox. 

After the surrender Barrow returned to Salem and resumed 
his work at the F. and H. Fries mills. In June, 1874, he mar- 
ried Mrs. Nannie Webster Cardwell, sister of Colonel I. R. 
Webster of Reidsville. They had one daughter. He continue d 
to live in Salem until his death on April 5, 1905. The “memoir” 
read at his funeral speaks of him as “a good man, kind and 
upright and faithful in all relations of life.” 


Camp Hill Danville Va July 4 1861 
Mr John W. Fries 


Dear friend 

Yours of 30th came to hand in due time which was gratifying 
to me to hear from you all again. I am somewhat low spirited, 
we have this morning received a Telegrapick Dispatch that we 

"James F. Beall, “Twenty-First Regiment,” Walter Clark (ed.), His- 
tories of the Several Regiments and Battalions from North Carolina in the 
Great War, 1861-65 (Raleigh: State of North Carolina, 5 volumes), II 
132. This reference is hereinafter cited as Beall, “Twenty-First Regiment,” 


The volumes will hereinafter be cited as Clark, Histories of the Several 
Regiments. 


* Beall, “Twenty-First Regiment,” II, 137. 
‘ Unpublished manuscript, Moravian Archives, 
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have to leave here for Richmond as soon as we can get ready. I 
cant say how soon that will be, but I prosume it will be in a few 
days; I promise you will hear from the Election of officers over 
this regiment The election took place on yesterday and resulted 
in electing a man from Raleigh N. C. by the name of W. W. Kirk- 
land * he is a young man I am told a competant man for Colonel, 
and James M. Leach® for Leiutenant Colonel and a man from 
Hillsboro N. C. for Major '° 

I have nothing to write you that will be interesting Our com- 
pany are all tolerable well with the exception of a man in our 
company by the name of Jack Smith and Albert Alspaugh they 
have both been in the Hospitle for several days I am told they 
are on the mend. I am looking for your father’s Wagon tonight 
or tomorrow. Mr. Lewis Belo Wm Hauser and Charles Belo are 
here and tell me that the Wagon started one day sooner then 
they had expected. I would like very much to come to see you all 
once more before I have to leave here. I have been building upon 
some slender hopes that we would stay here a few weeks and I 
would be able to leave here long enough to come to see you all 
again but all hopes are blasted at present 

I cant learn where we are to go from Richmond I fear we wont 
find as pleasant a place as we have had here. I have fell very 
much in love with this place and especially with some of the 
good folks here in Town they are very clever to us. I want you 
to show this to your Father I have been preparing and fixing up 
tricks for the office of Commissary and have got up my recom- 
mendation and this morning Telegraphed to Col. Kirkland at 
Raleigh some of my friends say I will stand a tolerable good 
chance but I dont think there is any chance for the reason Leach 
has gone to Raleigh and he will do all he can against me and he 
had Ham. Sheppard here already to fill the place before the elec- 
tion I will write to you again soon how I came out but I feel like 
I can tell you now I wont get any appointment with certainty. 
This will look very bad to give the appointment to a man living 
in another State but such things go by favors you know. I would 
like to hear from you soon I will write you when I arrive at 
Richmond. . . . I must close for it is late and my light is very 
bad I am lying in my tent writy by a bad light you can gane some 
Idea how it goes Remember me to all the Family and all enquir- 
ing friends. You will say to your Sisters that some of the Ladies 

“Major James F. Beall says of him: “This efficient and Accomplished 
officer, with vigorous efforts, brought the regiment to a state of perfection 
in discipline and drill.” Beall, “Twenty-First Regiment,” II, 129. Kirkland 
was later promoted to Brigadier General, 

*Of Davidson County. After the War he served as a member of the 
Lower House. 

“ James F. Beall. 
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of Danville say we have decidedly the best looking Flag in 
camp. '' I think so myself. | was showing the Flag to some Ladies 
yesterday they said I ought to be proud that we have at home 
Ladies in our Town that can do such nice work as is on those 
Flags I told them that was most certainly so 
Respectfully 
H. W. Barrow 


You will Please say to your Father that I received his letter 
with such a very good recommendation for which I feel myself 
under many obligations to him and hope I can always conduct 
myself in such a manner as to keep that noble high minded con- 
fidence I would like to say more on this subject if I could. You 
will please excuse bad writing and spelling for I know I have 
made many mistakes 

Yours Truly 
H. W. Barrow 


Camp Hardie Va August 28, 1861 

Mr. John W. Fries 

Salem N. C. 
Dear Sir 

I write you a few lines to let you know I am in the land of the 
living. We left Camp Rhett on last Friday for this place. We 
came a distance of Eleven miles North West direction We are 
now nine miles north west of Manasses Junction but still intend 
to send there every day for our mail and the Boxes of Goodies 
we are looking for from home. We are at a tolerable nice place 
and where we can have some favors. If there dont too many Regi- 
ments come here. There are only Three here now But if more 
come they will soon Eat up everything in this neighborhood We 
have a considerable number sick here at this time I think half 
of this Regiment is sick not able to do anything. Drs. Keen and 
Douthet have not been here for sometime. We have no one but 
Dr. Fulton of Stokes County being we had no one at all he left 


"«“The first flag of Forsyth County was made for Company I, Captain 
A. H. Belo. It was made by Misses Bettie and Laura Lemly, Nellie Belo, 
Carrie and Mary Fries [sisters of John W. Fries]. It was made of red, 
white and blue silk, and was embroidered in large letters with yellow silk, 
on the white side, with the words ‘Liberty or Death’. After the war, Colonel 
Belo settled in Texas, which accounts for the fact that after his death his 
widow presented the flag to the Texas Room in the Confederate Museum at 
Richmond, Va. The second flag was made by the same young ladies. They 
could not get more silk like the first so used white silk for the whole flag, 
embroidering it in blue silk. ... Both of these flags were presented to the 
Companies of the Forsyth Rifles... .” Mrs. John Huske Anderson, North 
Carolina Women of the Confederacy (Fayetteville: Published by the author, 
1926), 112. The second flag is now in the Wachovia Museum, Winston-Salem. 
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his company and attended to all he could and has Broke himself 
down. 

But we have at last succeeded in procuring two Physicians 
here at Head quarters that | am told are both very good Physi- 
cians and by that means Fulton can rest and Recruit again. 

We are in about two miles of the Winchester Rail Road Sta- 
tion at a little place called Ganesville 

We managed to have all of our sick that was able to travail 
brot on the Rail Road of Ganesville and had them brot from 
that place to this in Wagons We was compelled to leave some 
that was not able to be mooved at all and some of them had died 
since we have left that place it hurts my feelings very much to 
have to say to you that we was compelled to leave Henry But- 
ner '* from Old Town I am expecting to hear of his Death at any 
moment He has Typhoid Fevor of the worst kind; I think the 
Doctors have gave his case up for gone. We left Pink Beles also 
he is not very bad but somewhat excited if Butner is dead or 
dies he will be the first we have lost out of the Forsythe Rifles 
But as life is uncertain he may Recover and outlive many of us 
after all. 

We are living in tolerable Rough manners but I prosume from 
what I can see and Learn about as many others We have to live 
on very common coarse diet but this is what I expected before I 
left home. I think if I can only keep my health I will try to make 
the trip anyway, you had better believe I could tell you all some- 
thing about hard times. We hope to have more favors shown us 
in the section of the county where we are I road out about 244 
miles on yesterday with our Wagon master to buy some Hay for 
Bedding in Tents we went to one Mr. Chinns about Dinner time 
He and his good Lady gave us one of the best Dinners and de- 
cidedly the best wine I think I have ever drinked in my life They 
treated us so very well I almost forgot which one of the Boys | 
was. When we started back the good Lady insisted on my taking 
a bottle of her good wine with me to camp for some of my friends 
who was troubled with Bowel complaints. She also insisted on 
‘my coming back to Eat with them before we leave this place | 
think I will go again 

We bought a little watermellon yesterday at the Junction for 
fifty cents and have just Eat it today you had better believe it 
was good it had Red meat and Red seeds. This is the first I have 
Eat this season. 

I have been trying to find you a very nice Bomb Shell, if I 
succeed I will try and send it by the first opportunity I saw a 
peculiar one the other day it was all scolloped out it was a butiful 


* Butrer was reported as having died. See John Henry Clewell, History 
of Wachovia in North Carolina (New York: Doubleday, Page and Com- 
pany, 1902), 246, hereinafter cited as Clewell, History of Wachovia. 
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one but the young man would not let me have it We are in a field 
where we have lots of Green Grass and Clover in fact too much 
I fear for good health for we have so very much wet weather it 
is very disagreeable especially of mornings and Evenings, The 
water is not very good and scarce 

We came here to try to recruit and get our men Restored again 
to good health if we can We happened to meet with better luck 
here in finding some Barns and out Houses for our sick and two 
very large Hospital tents we are prepared to take better care 
of the sick than we have been before 

The three houses all have floors in them and we had sleepers 
laid in the Extra Large Tents and plank Floors and then a fine 
chance of Straw and Hay put Down for the sick Beds My Broth- 
er Charles has been sick for some time I have managed to pro- 
cure a Room at a private Residence close by when we first ar- 
rived here for him and Mr. Hart, where they are both treated 
very kindly by the good old Gentleman and his Lady, They like 
to stay their very much for they take very great pains and treat 
them very kindly. They say they are mending very fine Brother 
has fell of some forty odd |bs since he got sick But is doing very 
well at present 

... 1 wish to be remembered to all enquiring friends and hope 
to have the pleasure of Returning again to see them all again 
sometime if not before next Spring I anticipate a joyful time if 


such time ever be... Please remember me to George and all the 
Black ones at home Tell old uncle Daniel I often think about him 
and how he is doing and hope to come back and find him with all 
things in a good condition I must close please write to me soon 


and dont have this Exposed for it was gone over in great hurry 
without much pains 


Respectfully 
H. W. Barrow 


Broad Run Station Va. Sept, 27 1861 
Mr. John W. Fries 
Dear Sir I have Received your very kind letter of the 10 
and hope you will excuse me for not answering it sooner I have 
been very busy for a few weeks But I think I have my business so 
arranged at this time to have more Leisure time 
I understand you all at home think I am sick because I dont 
write oftener I am sorry I did not write oftener and will prom- 
ise you all to do better if you will Excuse me for what I have 
done already. I think the health of this Regiment is better than 
what it was a short time back I think about all the worst cases 
have been sent up the Road about forty miles above this place to 
Front Royal I think the moste that are sick here now are those 
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who are recovering from a spell of Fevor or measles I think the 
first cause of this sickness comes from being in camp at Mitchells 
Ford on Bull Run for our men was exposed to bad weather about 
the time of the Battle '* and that camp was at a very low filthy 
place and the worst water to drink I have ever seen any human 
drink, I Recollect when we would have coffee made of muddy 
water it would look like coffee with a very large quantity of 
Cream, you may gane some idea how the coffee would taste. We 
staid at that place a few weeks and then went up to a place we 
called camp Rhett, About two miles from the Junction where The 
water was some better but not very plenty This camp was in the 
woods where we had to cut out quite a number of smal] Groath. 
The place was very damp and so very much vegitable matter 
decaying I think that was unhealthy. At this place a very large 
number got sick and died The condition got worse every day 

At last we Received permission to go to a place about ten 
miles on this side of the Junction called Page Land We called 
it Camp Hardee This was a low flat county and the water was 
very bad Some thought that was a healthy place But they got 
worse every day and the men died very fast at that place We 
staid their a few weeks and at last got permission to come up here 
across the mountain 

We are in a Beautiful healthy looking Country our Camp is 
between Winchester Rail Road and Bull Run mountain which is 
a very high mountain our camp is cloce to Broad Run Station 
The Boys are at liberty to go all over this neighborhood I think 
this will be good for them if they dont Expose themselves 

I am sorry some of this Regiment has been writing terrible 
Letters home to Excite our friends about us The Truth is bad 
enough, But I hear some have been holding up the dark side of 
the question all the time and are not very particular about telling 
the Truth at all time some say They dont have plenty to Eat I 
think with the exception of a few days at Mitchells ford all hands 
have had plenty to Eat such as Bacon Beef Flour Coffee Sugar 
and Rice this is more than some who complain so very much was 
used to at home. I understand there is a great deal said about 
our Colonel This is something I have always been opposed to do- 
ing, for I am told it is a court martial offence to be writing any- 
thing much concerning my Superior officers but I can say this 


“ Beall makes the following comment: “Immediately the regiment moved 
in double quick time to our position at Mitchell’s Ford on Bull Run—this 
being the center of the Confederate line of battle. ... We continued to hold 
the same position on 21 July when the first battle of Manassas was fought 
and a victory won for the Confederates which electrified the whole country.” 
He also mentions that the regiment suffered greatly from illness. Beall, 
“Twenty-first Regiment,” IT, 150. 
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much for Col. Kirkland he has always treated me like a Gen- 
tleman and therefore I have nothing more to say on this subject. 
We have had the pleasure of seeing several of our friends from 
N. Carolina and amongst the Rest a number of our good Ladies 
from Salem '® We have put up 5 good Large Hospital Tents on 
a beautiful place about one quarter of a mile from camp Mrs. 
Kremer '® Miss Vogler and Miss Clewell will stay in one and a 
short distance from them we will moove over our Sick to occupy 
the others | came across a very cleaver Gentleman about three 
miles from us that Loaned me inch Plank enough to lay good 
Floors in each Tent, and also Large Rafters for Sleepers, This 
is a great improvement in the way of comfort. The other nurses 
have all gone up to Front Royal to attend to the Sick at that 
place 

... 1 must try to make some appoligy for not sending you the 
Bomb Shell I had promised to send you when I came to Examine 
| found it had something in it looked very much like part of a 
load I asked your uncle Henry what I had best do he said I could 
send it by my Brother and write to you to be careful how you 
managed it and I put it in my Brothers carpet Sack that night 
and the next morning I told him abount finding some hard sub- 
stance inside of the Shell He said I ought not to send it if there 
was any danger in it, and I was fearful some accident might take 
place and I had best not send it, But I will try to send you some- 
thing if I can. 

You will please say to Aunt Betsey Shore that her son Henry 
is sick and has been sent to Front Royal for medical treatment 
he has not been very sick and is on the mend Augustus Samuels 
is doing very well Williams Parsons is stout and harty I think 
from what I can learn Thomas Hunter '’ and Ade. Voss are the 
worst caces now on hand from our siction of the county Hunter 
is at Front Royal and Voss is at Gansville I passed that place 
last evening on the cars and stopped their but few minutes. 
They thought Voss to be some little better but he is very low 
and it would take but very little to take him anyway. 


““This officer was a splendid fighter and a superb soldier.” David E. 
MeKinne, “Seventy-Second Regiment,” Clark, Histories of the Several 
Regiments, IV, 45. 

”““Among those who went to Blantyre Hospital were Mrs. Eliza Kremer, 
and Misses Lizetta Stewart, L. Shaub, Laura Vogler, and Margaret Clewell,” 
Clewell, History of Wachovia, 254. 

"Mrs. Kremer taught in Salem Academy, and after her husband’s death 
she taught in the Salem Boys’ School. She was a pioneer in Sunday School 
work. During the war she was President of the Ladies’ Relief Association 
of Salem. “After the battle of Manassas she took a group of women from 
Salem to the fever hospital at Blantyne, near Culpepper, Va. where they 
served as nurses for several months.” “Memoir.” 

" Died Sept. 28, 1861. 
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The Boys that are here dont have any thing much to do for 
we dont have any Guard. They can go to Bed and sleep as late 
as they please of mornings The Colonel said he would gave them 
all the privlege he posibly could and see if that would help them 
We are amongs very cleaver people they are quite [different] 
from what some were on the other Side of the Junction I think 
that to be a very uncertain county This is a very bad disagree- 
able wet day I very much dislike to see such especially here in 
camp but we have to take such things as we find them | think 
if I can have my health I can stand this kind life But this is a 
very bad place to be sick in camp 

I must close you will please Excuse bad Spelling and writing 
please dont have this Exposed Please gave my kindest Regards 
to all and tell them I would like to hear from them all 

Yours very Truly 
H. W. Barrow 


Broad Run Station Va October 9 1861 
Mr. John W. Fries 
Dear Sir 
By Mr. William Gentry I send you a cannon ball. This is the 
best | can do for you at present... . There will be no danger in 
the Ball 

I have nothing much to write at present some bring news 
from below, That there is fighting going on below Fairfax Court 
house, some twentyfive or thirty miles from this I was down at 
the Junction on yesterday all things was quiet But they have 
sent back all the Sick and what Bagage they can spare to the 
Junction and to other places They were expecting an engagement 
every hour 

The health of the Regiment is improving very much But it will 
be some time before some of the men are able for duty. On last 
monday the paymaster was here he paid the Boys They are flush 
with money I heard from the Boys up at Front Royal The Boys 
from Forsythe County are doing very well We have very dis- 
agreeable weather it is damp and coo] 

We are compelled to send home Philip Mitchell '* by Mr. 
Vaughn who is here on a visit, he says he will see him through 
Philip has had a very hard spell of Fevor and is mending very 
slow and | fear he wont be able to do anything here in camp this 
winter We must try to do without him for we have had to do so 
for some time already I can say this much for Philip he was a 
faithful hand but very slow Peter Scales and his mess brot him 
with them and they wanted to give him up and our mess took 


“A Negro. 
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him to help Gid and he very soon took fevor and was bad sick 
on our hands but this was not Philips fault... . 
I have heard of no new caces of Fevor in camp for several days 
Yours very truly 
H. W. Barrow 


Broad Run Station Va Nov. 10 1861 

Mr. John W. Fries 

Dear Sir 

As | have a chance of sending you a few lines by Mr. Samuels 
I write in haste to let you know how I am doing. I prosume you 
have heard that I am left at this place in company with a part 
of the Regiment, I cant say how long we will be here in this con- 
dition 

When they left for Centerville I thought we would be with 
the balance of the Regiment before now 

As the men are thought to be able They are sent on for duty. 
I prosume I will have to stay here as long as any of the Regiment. 
There is not much sickness here now there are no new caces, and 
those who have been sick are mending, and I hope will soon be 
well again I have nothing to write more than what you have 
heard We have rather Bad news from the South and good from 
Kentucky 

We have been expecting a great fight for some time at or near 
Centerville. There are two very large armeys within a few miles 
of each other and I dont think this state of affairs can continue 
long For the weather is getting cold and they will have to do 
something soon We have had some very disagreeable weather 
here I think on Saturday the second of this month was one of the 
worst days that I have ever seen We had a considerable storm 
of wind and Rain Cold wet weather is very bad on us who are in 
Tents But when the wind Blows so very hard it is much worse 
I have been this afternoon upon a very high mountain with the 
Ladies We had a splendid vew of a large portion of Virginia 

I hope there will be some arrangements for us to go into 
Winter quarters soon I would like for the fight to take place first 
For I would be much better satisfied if we can give the Yankees 
another thrashing and then we will not be interrupted this win- 
ter. Augustus Samuels received his discharge this Evening since 
dark I told him to make ready to start in company with Mr. 
Holder This is very good news for him 

I would like to know why you dont write to me I have been 
looking for a letter from you for some time please say to Mr. 
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C. T. Pfohl '’ his letter of the second has come to hand and I will 
answer it soon. ... Iam well and Sam is mending fast 
Yours very truly 
H. W. Barrow 


Camp Kremer Va Dec 13/61 
Mr. John W. Fries 
Dear Sir 

I have been wanting to answer your moste welcome letter 
for several days But owing to business I have not done so We 
have had a fine day here But rather cool to be pleasant Times are 
quiet here But there was considerable canonading going on the 
larger portion of the day to our left, | think towards Leesburg, 
But I have not heard whether they were fighting or not The Pay- 
master was here today and paid this Regiment for Two months 
The Boys are flush again But I hope they will take care and send 
some money home This Regiment is going to start out Tomorrow 
morning on picket this is a hard undertaking. They will be out 
three days and nights before they Return I calculate to go with 
them. The staff generally stay in a house if they can find one 
close by and as I belong to that Body I hope we will stay in a 
house for it will be much more pleasant The health of the Regi- 
ment is tolerable good with the exception of Colds I think they 
are harty and have plenty Beef Flour and coffee I think when we 
Return from picket if nothing happens we will go into Winter 
quarters Belo the Junction at a place on the Rail Road called 
Union Mills This is I am told near Fairfax Station I hope we will 
get into the woods where we can Build Log Cabbins in a hurry. 
John when I once think how the great army Ruins this county 
I am glad that the Battle ground is not in our section of county 
and I hope that will never be the Battle ground I want for us to 
stand firm and Beat the miserable Scoundrels back and teach 

them to stay on their own soil and let us alone 
Then I think we will be a free and happy people, | was much 
Rejoiced this morning very soon on the Receipt of your Father's 
letter I dont think I have ever received a letter that done me 

more good... please gave my Respects to all 

Yours truly 

H. W. Barrow 


“Christian T. Pfohl was detailed for service in the F. and H. Frie: 
Woolen Mills during the War. Later he served as a member of the Board 
of Elders of the Moravian Church for twenty-five years. “Memoir.” 
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Weldon, N. C. Feb. 1, 1864 
Mr. John W. Fries 


Dear Sir 


I arrived here on the train from Petersburg last Saturday, 
Capt. Brame of the 6th N. C. Sergt. Shreenes of the 54th and my- 
self were ordered to Report to our Brigade at this place with the 
Tents and some other Babage. But when we arrived here we 
learnt that the Brigade had left and gone in the direction of. 
Goldsboro We then Telegraphed to Genl. Hoke * he then Tele- 
graphed for us to remain here until further orders We have our 
Bagage stored away in the ware house and we are occupying a 
Room at the Gooch Hotel for the present We draw Rations and 
have a servt. to cook for us. When our Brigade left their winter 
quarters in Va. We then moved the Transportation back to Gor- 
donsville where we Built very good quarters thinking we would 
remain. The weather has been very fine for some time But for 
the last day or two we have had rather damp weather. .. . Since 
| commenced this the Band of the 26 N. C. arrived here on the . 
Petersburg Train They say they are going on Furlogh I am 
sorry that I could not send you a better Bridle Bit When I saw 
you | thought I would send one that I left when I started But 
during my absence it was taken. ... Please give my kindest Re- 
gards to all. 

Yours very truly 
H. W. Barrow 


Kinston N. C. March 10th 1864 
Mr. John W. Fries 
Dear Sir, yours of the 6th is at hand, We remain at the same 
Camp. | think we will stay here some time. The Recruits are 
comming to this Brigade every day. Our men are tolerable well 
provided for at present, They are looking very well There was 
a Scouting party of sixty men sent down towards Newbern the 
other day and was out four days But they found no Yankees Our 
men are at work on the Gun Boat at this place it will be a very 
strong Boat when finished. This has been a very Rainy day here. 
I think this will be a very warm place to stay during the Summer 
Season, But By that time we may all be somewhere else. I think 
” After the battle of Sharpsburg Colonel Hoke was placed in command 
of the Twenty-first North Carolina Regiment. Following the battle of 
Fredericksburg he was promoted to Brigadier General and a brigade was 
formed for him which included the Twenty-first N. C. In January, 1864, 
Hoke’s Brigade was sent to North Carolina and after the victory at 
Plymouth Hoke was promoted to Major-General. Biographical History of 
North Carolina, Samuel A. Ashe (ed.), (Greensboro: Charles L. Van 
Noppen, Publisher, 8 volumes, 1905-1917), I, 312-315. He was “a superlative 
Colonel and an _ excellent, hard-hitting Brigadier.” Douglass Southall 
Freeman, Lee's Lieutenants (New York: Charles Scribners Sons, 3 
volumes, 1942-1944), III, 618. 
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our prospects are looking more favorable than they have for a 
long time. By Mr. Nathaniel Styers I send a pair blue Pants and 
1 Comfort, you will please have them packed away in my Trunk, 
as I have pants plenty to last me for some time yet to come. 

I thought I would send the one pair home for safe keeping 
until I may want them 

We will look for Capt. James back in a few days I have been 
having a tolerable good time here and have been Riding about 
in this neighborhood I would like to come up the County a few 
days this Spring But I fear it will be a hard matter for me to get 
off as I have [to] do the Business here of Quartermaster of the 
Regt as Capt. Vogler is in Va... 

Let me hear from you again 

Yours very truly 
H. W. Barrow 


Kinston N. C. April 9th 1864 


Mr. John W. Fries 
Dear Sir 
I have been owing you an answer to yours of the 27th. We 
have quiet times yet. Yesterday being the day the President ap- 
pointed We all tryed to keep it as much as we could, I think 
there was Preaching in all the different Regts. of this Brigade. 
We have a vast deal of Rain here this Spring. Sergt Pfohl has 


returned from home, he tells me you have had some very rough 
weather lately. We dont hear much said about us leaving here. 
Some think we will not remain here much longer when the 
weather gets good again Our Regt have not been Drilling very 
much for the last few days They have been cleaning up and 
putting our Camp in good order We have a good Camp From 
your last Letter I have been looking for you and Mr. C. T. Pfohl 
to pay us a visit The Neuse River has been very high for some 
time, There has been very few fish caught here for some time I 
fear they wont catch many more 

I think the Yankees are going to try to capture Richmond 
again as Grant has been successful out west He thinks he can 
manage Gen]. Lee and his army, But I think he will find out 
some difference between Genl Lee and old Pemberton who I 
believe is a Yankee Our men here in the army are in fine spirits 
We think this summer will end this cruel war I have been talking 
with several men who have lately been up in Forsythe and Stokes 
Counties they tell me there has lately been a change amongst a 
great many up their I hope all of the Traitors will soon be con- 
vinced they have been doing so very much harm and have caused 
a many a good young man to have to loose his life already in de- 
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fence of his country I must close as I have nothing to write that 
is interesting I want you to write again when you have time 
Please give my Regards to all - 
Yours very truly 
* H. W. Barrow 


Greenville N. C. April 30th 1864 
Mr. John W. Fries 
Dear Sir 
Since we left Kinston We have had a very hard time I pro- 
sume you have heard all about our forces Capturing Plymouth 
and contents. *! I am told that the soldiers had a good time after 
the place was surrendered. They have mostely provided them- 
selves with clothing and Eatables 

Before the place surrendered I was sent back to Tarboro with 
our wounded. I returned too late to supply myself with any thing. 
I had heard that there was a large quantity of goods in the place 
I was in hopes I could be present when the place surrendered and 
procure some valuable goods for myself and friends, but failed 
to do so. We remained there a few days and then came to Wash- 
ington and drove in their pickets at that place We staid their 
one day and night. I am told the Enemy were very much excited 
thinking our forces would storm the place. We arrived here on 
yesterday about one oclock I dont think we will stay here long. 
We dont know in what direction we will moove from here Hoke 
is row a Major General Our Brigade is for the present com- 
manded by Lieut Col Lewis of the 43 N. C. Regt. 

Leiut Robert Belo and Athel Lemly are here with us They 
are both very well, Maj Pfohl Capt James and the rest of our 
Boys are very well 

Yours very truly 
H. W. Barrow 


Camp Below Harrisonburg Va Nov. 23rd 1864 

Mr. John W. Fries 

Dear Sir 

As I have time I drop you a few lines Our forces have moved 
up to this place. I dont have much news to write it was reported 
here last Evening that the Enemy were advancing But we dont 
hear anything said about it this morning. I have been up above 
Staunton for the last fifteen days hunting Forage for our Stock 
I find it very scarce. I prosume you have heard that our forces 
went down the valley near Winchester They soon returned. They 


"The battle of Plymouth was fought on April 20, 1864. The garrison 
surrendered to General Hoke. 
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assertained at Strasburg that Maj W. J. Pfohl ** died very soon 
after he was wounded 

Some of our men saw his Grave at Strasburg. 

I am looking for his brother. I have been told that our army 
has recruited very much lately I am told they are bringing nearly 
all of the men from our section of country Carlos Strupe and 
Wely Petree are here with us I hope we wont have to winter 
here in the Vally as it is a very cold place We have had for some 
time very wet and disagreeable weather But the clouds Blew 
away last Evening and we had a very cold night last night. I 
fear we are going to have a very hard winter. We have not Re- 
ceived any News Papers for some days until this morning. 
There seems to be very little news in the Papers. I fear we wont 
be permitted to go into winter quarters soon if at all this winter 

I would very much like to have a pair of good coarse heavy 
Boots for this winter. Will you and Mr. Joseph Stockton do me 
the kindness to see if you can have such a pair made if you can 
I want them no. 9 Course and Strong with thick bottoms suitable 
to tromp the mud this winter perhaps the best chance would be 
at Waughs Shop Either of you know best. When I was at home 
last winter I left a pair of old Boots at my Brother Williams at 
Winston I think the Legs of those would do very well to front if 
you can have a pair fronted. You or Mr. Stockton will please send 
up for those. I dont like to be so much trouble to you But I have 
heard that my Brother is not at home I have been very much 
troubled about Boots lately I purchased a pair at Staunton for 
a very large price thinking they would answer for me for this 
Winter But they are like to be worthless, I never have been so 
badly cheated in my life before. I would also like to have a Hat 
no. 714, if you should see any person coming out that you could 
send one, if there is no Hats on hand for sale in Town where they 
make them, I think I have a black soft fur Hat in my Room at 
the store You will please write to me soon what the chance would 
be for the above mentioned articles and I will satisfy you for 
your trouble and pay you all Expenses You will please remem- 
ber me to all the family My health is tolerable good write soon 
and gave all the news 

Yours very truly 
H. W. Barrow 


=“Among the killed was the heroic Pfohl, commander of the regiment. 
No man ever exhibited in such a time a greater coolness, skill, and bravery 
which excited the admiration of his men.” Beall, “Twenty-First Regiment,” 
IT, 143. 
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Pleasant Hill NC January 20th 1865 
Mr. John W. Fries 


Dear Sir 

Sergt. R. A. Wammock will be at Salem in a few days if 
you have not sent the Hat and Boots, you have for me, you will 
Please send them By him I have been sent up here to collect 
Forage and will remain here until he returns I also wrote to 
your mother some days back requesting her to send me a Box 
of Provisions. You will please say to her if she has not sent it, 
To not send until she can hear from me I am not with the Com- 
mand and cant say when I will be and I would rather she would 
not send the Box for fear | would not receive it ** I hope I can 
live tolerable well up here I left Petersburg about four days back 
all was quiet there I cant tell when I will be able to come home on 
Furlough But when Wammock returns I will make application 
But I am fearful I wont succeed for fewould very much like to 
come home I will close please accept my thanks for your kind- 

ness Write when you can Gave my regards to all the family 

Yours very truly 
H. W. Barrow 


Quarter Masters Office 
Lewis Brigade 


February 19th 1865 
Mr. John W. Fries 


Salem, N. C 
Dear Sir 
I hope you will excuse me for not writing you sooner 
The Boots and Hat that I have been troubling so long about, 
reached me on the 14th of this month. I am very much pleased 
with the Boots, they fit very well and I think they are a very 
good strong article I dont have much news to write you have I 
prosume heard of the evacuation of Columbia S. C.** A few 
weeks back I was down in Northampton County N.C. I remained 
their about two weeks for the purpose of collecting up Forage 
for this Brigade. I then returned back to my post and have since 
been verry busy writing in this Office. I have Sergt Ed. Pfohl 
with me 
We have our quarters in a verry comfortable House on what 
is called the Cox Road about three miles South of Petersburg Va. 
Our Brigade is about Eight miles from us They are down on 
our Right. We have had tolerable quiet times here for the past 


*““Many received boxes of provisions from home, but food so sent often 
was stolen or spoiled in transit, or was left in railway stations that never 
were cleared of freight and express.” Freeman, Lee’s Lieutenants, III, 620. 

“Sherman “entered Columbia, South Carolina on the 17th,” Freeman, 
Lee's Lieutenants, III, 641. 
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week, But I think it has been mostly owing to the verry disagree- 
able weather We have had a vast quantity of Rain here this 
Winter, But very little Snow This has been a beautiful day here 
and the ground is drying up very fast I think if the Weather 
keeps fair a few days, Hostilities will be renewed again I dont 
think I will be able to obtain a Furlough this Spring. I have 
been hoping I could do so. ... I have been hoping that our future 
prospects would brighten up by this time, But to my great re- 
gret they look at present very much to the contrary. We are but 
a short distance to the rear of our front lines. We can hear the 
Yankee cars run up and they can hear our cars also. The Enemy 
have built a very large observatory oposite our quarters it dont 
look like it is but a short distance from us. This is a very high 
concern. They can see from the top a verry considerable distance 
I think Genl. Lee will have this observatory Shot down with 
artillery for it is in reach I prosume you have heard of the fight 
that took place about two weeks back down where our Brigade 
is in camp. *° This was a hard fight Our Division I am told fought 
about twenty thousand Yankees. They drove the Yankees back 
Our loss was said to be very small When the Enemy advanced, 
They captured Mr. Edwin Minung.** He was out guarding a pri- 
vate House and they took him by surprise I must close by re- 
turning to you many thanks for your trouble and kindness until 
you.are better paid 

Please write to me soon and gave me all the news direct my 
Letters to the care of Capt. S. H. Brame A.Q.M. Lewis Brigade 
as I am not with the Regiment any more... . 

Yours very truly 
H. W. Barrow 





* Winter quarters on Hatcher’s Run, Beall, “Twenty-First Regiments,” 
II, 142. 

* His life was spent in Salem “with the exception of the trying time spent 
with the army in Virginia. He often referred with thankfulness to the 
experiences of God’s goodness which he made during this season of priva- 
tion disease and danger.” “Memoir.” 





BOOK REVIEWS 


Tarheel Talk: An Historical Study of the English Language in 
North Carolina. By Norman FE. Eliason. (Chapel Hill: The 
University of North Carolina Press, 1956. Pp. x, 324. $5.00.) 


A lot of popular notions about North Carolina speech 
are exploded in this delightfully entertaining study by a 
Professor of English at Chapel Hill. For instance, our moun- 
tain people and our coastal residents do not employ “pure 
Elizabethan” or antique “Chaucerian,” even when they say 
hit instead of it. Hit is simply a survival retained in folk 
speech after the elimination of the word from cultivated 
usage. Similar word histories are numerous. Current unfash- 
ionable phrasing is almost uniformly traceable to dialects in 
those various sections of England from which our ancestors 

came. 

For his research Dr. Eliason copiously investigated the 
papers of the Southern Historical Collection at the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina Library: letters, diaries, journals, ac- 
count books, plantation records, wills, deeds, speeches, 
poems, and class notes. Even so, the author is careful to make 
no broad g generalizations. He constantly warns against form- 
ing any principles based on insufficient evidence. But withal, 
he gives us enough examples to set a pattern, and incide ntally 
provides us with information about many social attitudes of 
our forbears. The upper classes, for example, were not 
aloof in speech matters. In North Carolina it was quite the 
contrary, we are told. Frequently, folk and cultivated speech 
were indistinguishable in what must have been a very demo- 
cratic society. 

North Carolina is no lexicographer’s paradise. Dr. Eliason 
found few “North Carolinaisms.” Definite native products 
are buncombe and scuppernong, both derivities of place 
names. Among the words antedating citations in DA and 
OED are jew down (1848), scarce as hen’s teeth (1858), 
corduroy (1795), and fixing (1854) as in “Aunt Lizy. is just 
fixing to go to church.” Fixing to is not cited by OED till 
1907. 
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The drawl of North Carolina speech is not due to Southern 
laziness, but rather to a patrician attitude about language 
matters. The dropped g in morning and the dropped r in car 
have respectable antecedence. The broad a in fast (which 
North Carolinians abhor) was once, we are glad to learn, 
considered unashamedly vulgar. 

Though grammar was flexible in ante-bellum times, Dr. 
Eliason “found no convincing instance anywhere of you all 
used for the singular.” Ain’t was infrequent. Professor E. 
Bagby Atwood in a University of Michigan forsee is 
the authority cited for the startling news that blowed, growed, 
knowed, and have wrote are prevalent North Carolina forms 
today except among the “highly educated”! 

A word list, carefully documented, plus 440. significant 
spellings (e.g., Catauber, Guildford, Hye, and Macklingburgh 
counties), is appended. 

This valuable study—one of the first anywhere to be based 
on manuscript rather than printed material—is evidence of 
Dr. Eliason’s scholarship, good sense, and humor. It must 
have troubled him, however, to use the one-word Tarheel in 
his title instead of the Tar Heel sanctioned by six of the seven 
leading morning newspapers in the State, only the Durham 
paper concurring with the usage-ignoring dictionary-makers 
of the North. 

Richard Walser. 

North Carolina State College, 

Raleigh. 


North Carolina Drama. Edited with an Introduction by Richard 
Walser. (Richmond, Va.: Garrett & Massie, Inc. 1956. Pp. 
vii, 229. $4.00.) 


This volume of plays is a companion to North Carolina in 
the Short Story and North Carolina Poetry, both by the same 
editor, a graduate of the University of North Carolina, cur- 
rently an Associate Professor of English at North Carolina 
State College, and a tireless and thorough student of his 
State’s literature. The knowledge that Professor Walser has 
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gained, both from libraries and from personal acquaintance 
with writers, shows not only in the two-page introduction 
that precedes each of the ten one-act plays included, but also 
in the 37-page introduction to the volume itself. Here is per- 
haps the only attempt at a complete history of the drama in 
North Carolina. One reads in it of such producers as Augustin 
Daly and the De Mille’s; of such actors as Forrest, Modjeska, 
and Mansfield, who toured North Carolina in the late nine- 
teenth century; of such writers as Thomas Godfrey, whose 
“Prince of Parthia,” finished in North Carolina, was the first 
real drama by an American, and Lula Vollmer, whose “Sun- 
Up" ran so long on Broadway in the 1920's; of such plays as 
Blackbeard,” the first about North Carolina by a native of 
the State; and of the currently and universally popular out- 
door symphonic dramas written by such men as Paul Green 
and Kermit Hunter. But at greatest length one reads of 
Proff Koch, who came to Chape | Hill in 1918 to exert a perma- 
nent influence on all the state’s dramatists, particularly on 
the writers of autobiographical and local color plays. 
The dramas that Professor Walser chose for his anthology 
are all products of the Koch period. Many of them are by 
Proff’s former students, and all of them are about North 
Carolina people. There are three tragedies, the best of which 
s “The Scuffletown Outlaws,” by William Norment Cox, a 
play of the Croatan Indians of Robeson County and their 
ost-Civil War feud with the law-abiding “whites.” It is best 
in of the pathos, the suspense, the subtle weaving-in 
of background, the convincingly realistic dialogue, and the 
well-drawn characters of Henry Berry Lowrie, chief. of the 
outlaws, and John Sander, the Yankee who joined the gang 
in order to capture it. The other two tragedies, “Sea Psalm,” 
by Charles Edward Eaton, and “The Return of Buck Gavin,” 
by Thomas Wolfe, are surprisingly poor to be included in this 
selection of plays, but understandably poor when one real- 
izes how young the poet and the novelist were at the time 
of composition. } 
Of the comedies, there is one light satire of small-town 
life, “The Beaded Buckle,” by Frances Gray Patton, author 
of the successful novel “Good Morning, Miss Dove.” This 
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play contains an amusing and ironic treatment on the leader 
of a small-town smart set, who with charm and cunning gets 
what she wants, twisting a doting son around her fingers and 
stopping gossip with flattery on the one hand and threats 
on the othe r. There are two plays about Negroes, “Slee pon, 
Lemuel,” by John W. Parker, and “The No ‘Count Boy,” by 
Paul Green. One treats humorously the old Negress conjuror 
who straightens out the course of true young love while in 
the background is heard the singing and praying of a funeral 
service. The other, perhaps the most sensitive, discerning, 
and dramatically successful play in the collection, de als with 
the “Rainmaker” theme, bringing an imaginative, harp- 
playing, tale-telling boy briefly into the hum-drum life of a 
young girl who has immortal longings but a staid, sober, and 
very mortal fiancé. And finally, there are four other folk 
comedies, “In Dixon's Kitchen,” by Wilbur Stout, “Quare 
Medicine,” by Paul G reen, ” Ca'line,” by Bernice Kelly Har- 
ris, and ° ‘Wash Carver's Mouse Trap,” by Fred Koch, Jr. One 
shows a young girl persuading her boy friend to propose, 
combatting not only his shyness but her father’s denseness 
-and her little brother’s interruptions. Another presents the 
smooth-operating, poetic vendor of patent medicines, who 
gives a young husband the ——— of character to take 
command of his household. “Ca’line” concerns the old, hard 
working community servant who is sent to the county poor 
house where she ironically learns to like electricity and other 
luxuries and, as a result, refuses to go through with a mar- 
riage planned by altruistic relatives trying to insure her old 
age. And the last comedy gives a short but convincing glimpse 
of the scheming mountaineer who fleeces detouring vacation- 
ists by pulling them out of a mud hole that he made but who 
in the end is himself cheated by a smart city slicker. 
Ordinarily a book of selections from the literature of a 
particular state would be of greatest interest to the natives 
of that state, and certainly North Carolina Drama will pro- 
vide most appeal for the readers who know the communities, 
the dialects, and the types of people represented in its covers. 
But there is also a universal appeal. Some of these plays are 
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of interest simply because they are the youthful efforts of 

great writers, some because they are intrinsically successful 

as drama, and nearly all because they are entertaining. 
Percy G. Adams. 


University of Tennessee, 
Knoxville, Tenn. 





Rebel Boast. By Manly Wade Wellman. (New York: Henry Holt 
and Company. 1956. Pp. 317. Photographs and notes. $3.95.) 


Manly Wade Wellman has mined into a vein of Civil War 
material that has heretofore been largely neglected. He has 
provided a fully-rounded model for others who will undoubt- 
edly take to the same rich store. 

Manuscript material used was in the form of diary and 
letter collections in the Southern Historical Collection at 
Chapel Hill, and from private sources in Halifax County. 

Using the manuscript and standard reference works, the 
‘author traces the war experiences of five common soldiers of 
the Confederacy from their enlistment in the Enfield Blues 
until the surrender at Appomattox. 

The five soldiers (none of whom rose above the rank of 
captain) were all members, first, of the Bethel Regiment 
(First Volunteers), and then of Company D of the Forty- 
Third North Carolina. 

Two of the five literally lived the “rebel boast” of being 
“First at Bethel, last at Appomattox.” Three became victims 
of The War, dying or fatally wounded during Jubal Early’s 
Shenandoah Valley campaign in the summer of 1864. 

The book abounds in good detail on the day-to-day life 
of the lower ranks, hangs fire when the principals go to 
battle (diary-writers seldom reach their peak in describing 
battles ) 

Written in journalistic style, the work nevertheless shows 
good attention to historiographic discipline. Extensive direct 
— is used. Even when not quoting, the author lets 
the manuscript speak for itsc if with hardly an author's judg- 
ment intruding. This naturally causes gaps, and several of 
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the ee 00 fail to spring fully to life, despite the capable 
word-working of the author. 

Extensive and interesting notes are helpful not only for 
their material, but as an interesting study of how Wellman 
developed the mass of manuscript into a coherent, fast- 
moving story. 

The book is valuable for its plan, interesting for its wealth 
of detail on North Carolina’s part in the War for Southern 
Independence, and written in a style that catches the mood 
of its period. 

Roy Parker, Jr. 


Windsor. 


Here Will I Dwell: The Story of Caldwell County. By Nancy 
Alexander. (Lenoir: Published by the author. 1956. Pp. 230. 
Illustrations. $5.00.) 


As the title would seem to indicate, this history of Caldwell 
County was performed as a labor of love by one of its loving 
daughters. 

Broken down into thirteen chapters, the book devotes 
chapters to the Indians, the early explorers and settlers, and 
the Revolutionary days of the area, through its various stages 
of development as part of Rowan, Burke, and Wilkes before 
its actual formation in 1841. Later chapters deal at length 
with the social, economic, religious, and cultural progress of 
this piedmont-mountain county. In fact, its accounts of camp 
meetings, ancient superstitions, weddings, funerals, excur- 
sions, and bees of various varieties give it a homelike quality 
which will no doubt awaken many nostalgic reminiscences 
in the minds of others who dwell in Happy Valley and its 
environs. Legends, reminiscences, memorabilia, and anec- 
dotes abound. 

The author states that the book is based on five years of 
research among “many hundred historical books and volumes, 
family records, scrapbooks, manuscripts, documents, and 
newspaper files” at various places in Caldwell and other 
counties, in libraries at Duke, Chapel Hill, the Woman's 
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College, State College, and the Department of Archives and 
History. Interviews with “innumerable persons” rounded 
out the research. Unfortunately there is no documentation 
except a few internal references, mostly to published journals, 
such as Bishop Asbury’s, and to Lenoir newspapers of the 
past half-century. Nor is there a bibliography, but there is a 
fifteen-page index, which, incidentally, is labeled “Appendix.” 

A careful check of facts (e. g. Patrick Ferguson is elevated 
to a general) and careful proofreading would have improved 
the book. For instance, Louis Round Wilson is referred to as 
R. L. Wilson, Mrs. C. P. Dey becomes Mrs. Day, “exag- 
gerated” is mispelled, the year “1887” should read “1787,” 
“hung” should read “hanged,” et cetera. 

Despite the lack of scientific training, the author has 
breathed into this volume a great deal of life and love which 
should bring pleasure to the inhabitants of ‘this beautiful, 
protected valley in the foothills of the Blue Ridge.” 

Blackwell P. Robinson. 

High Point College, 

High Point. 


The Living Past of Cleveland County. By Lee A. Weathers. 
(Shelby: Star Publishing Company. 1956. Pp. 269. $4.00.) 


It is probable that no one is better qualified to record the 
general history of Cleveland County than Lee Weathers, for 
since 1911 he has edited the Shelby Daily Star and his an- 
cestors lived, worked, and participated in the country activi- 
ties for five generations. He has been active in the writing of 
its day-to-day history and is thus on familiar ground in dis- 
cussing the background of the problems and events that 
occurred. More important, he was on intimate and personal 
terms with the Shelby “political dynasty” of O. Max Gardner, 
Clyde R. Hoey, and Judge James Y. Webb and could discuss 
the political terse ip of these men who helped to mold 
the destiny of North Carolina throughout the twentieth 
century. 

The author does not attempt to make this a scholarly or 
documented history of Cleveland County. Instead, it is more 
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of a personalized sketch of facts, myths, and “tidbits” of the 
highlights of the county's past. It is regretable that a more 
scientific study was not made, especially on the Civil War and 
Reconstruction political story and the industrial development 
of the county. Yet, for the general lay reader it was fortunate 
that the present format was followed since otherwise much 
of the personality and “flavor” of Mr. Weathers would have 
been inevitably lost. 

The most important topics included: formation and early 
settlement of the county; building the railroads after the 
Civil War; public education; resort center and recreation, 
King’s Mountain; industrial pioneers; and, political develop- 
ment and leadership. The fatter was the highlight of the 
study, but here again, this reviewer would have liked a more 
thorough analysis of the political leadership and contributions 
of the “Cleveland dynasty.” 

Mr. Weathers should be commended for making his study 
so readable and for the many timely illustrations. Its appeal 
will be altogether local, but enough information is included 
that should lead to several excellent graduate thesis and local 
research histories. 

Horace W. Raper. 

Tennessee Polytechnic Institute, 

Cookeville, Tennessee. 


A History of Moore County, North Carolina, 1747-1847. By 
Blackwell P. Robinson. (Southern Pines: Moore County His- 
torical Association. 1956. Pp. viii, 270. Maps, illustrations, and 
bibliography. $5.00.) 


Moore County has produced a local history that is well 
‘ above the average county history. Mr. Robinson, apparently 
a writer of some experience, tells his story ably, if not brilliant- 
ly, and has wisely releg gated most of the customary lists of 
early settlers and other scattered bits of information to a 
series of appendices, which occuply about one-fourth of the 
text. The result is a readable book, which holds the interest 
even of some one, like this reviewer, who had never before 
heard of Moore County. 
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For those who have no roots in Moore County, the chief 
value of the book is its account of the arrival of the Highland 
Scots, their Tory sympathies during the Revolution, and the 
brutal civil war in the area following the battle of Moore's 
Creek Bridge. A glimpse of the way in which crude and 
violent men were raised to positions of power by the passions 
of the Revolution is afforded in the sketch of Colonel Philip 
Alston, justice of the peace and state senator, who was ac- 
cused of murder as well as counterfeiting, not to mention 
petty tyrannies over the local Tories. 

Other chapters are devoted to the organization of the 
county, education, churches, farming and industry, and the 
Alston house, later the home of Governor Benjamin Williams, 
now preserved as a historic shrine. The book avoids the usual 
weakness of local histories, the neglect of more recent history, 
by stopping rather abruptly in 1847, the centennial, not of 
the county, but of the first settlement in the area. This sudden 
ending has at least the virtue of leaving the reader in sus- 
pense, waiting for another volume to take Moore County 
through two world wars and to add the story of Pinehurst and 
Southern Pines, Moore C ounty’ $ most important contribution 
to the twentieth century. It is to be hoped that the author of 
the second volume will be able to dig a little deeper than Mr. 
Robinson has had time to do. 


Marvin W. Schlegel. 
Longwood College, 
Farmville, Virginia. 


The State Records of South Carolina: Journals of the South 
Carolina Executive Councils of 1861 and 1862. Edited by 
Charles E. Cauthen. (Columbia: South Carolina Archives De- 
partment. 1956. Pp. xv, 336. $8.00.) 


For several years the South Carolina Archives Department, 
under the able direction of J. H. Easterby, has been printing 
an invaluable series of colonial records. The present volume 
is the first in a series of state records which promises to be of 
equal importance. 
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This volume deals with the critical Civil War period. As 
Professor Easterby says in the Series Preface, “The effects of 
its [South Carolina’s] decision to withdraw from the union 
in 1860 have been more far-reaching than those of any other 
event in its history.” The event has been studied attentively. 
So far as the reviewer knows, however, this is the first time 
the journals of the Executive Council have been available. 
The editor of this volume, Professor of History in Wofford 
College, is the author of an excellent study, South Carolina 
Goes to War, 1860-1865 (Chapel Hill, 1950), including two 
chapters on the executive councils, in which he did not cite 
the journals. Laura A. White, in an article in the American 
Historical Review (July, 1929) dealing specifically with the 
Council and the Convention that gave it birth, does not cite 
the journals of the Council but only those of the Convention. 
It is true that some of the essential material may be found 
elsewhere, but in matters of historical importance there can 
be no substitute for original sources. The sense of urgency 
surrounding the Fort Sumter crisis, the confusion of war, 
the inter-mixture of high policy and petty administrative 
detail, can nowhere be felt more vividly than in the day-to- 
day minutes of the Council. The work of the Council as an 
experiment in executive control, and its ultimate failure be- 
fore the bar of public opinion—in spite of the editor's view 
that it “exercised its great powers with considerable wisdom 
and success’—is made doubly interesting because of the 
war crisis. 

The editor has explained the origin of the Council, its lapse 
after the state’s formal association with the Confederacy 
its revival at a critical time near the end of 1861, and its final 
demise a year later. 

Robert H. Woody. 

Duke University, 

Durham. 
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The University of Georgia under Sixteen Administrations, 1785- 
1955. By Robert Preston Brooks. (Athens: The University of 
Georgia Press. 1956. Pp. ix, 260. $4.50.) 


This is a timely and interesting survey of the history of 
The University of Georgia from the closing years of the 
eighteenth century to the present. It supplements the earlier 
works of A. L. Hull and E. M. Coulter and covers new ground 
in its treatment of the University during the late nineteenth 
and first half of the twentieth centuries. 

The author was eminently qualified for this assignment, 
having been on the campus in Athens for fifty-five years as 
student, professor, and dean. In addition to an intimate per- 
sonal knowle dge of men and events, he has consulted col- 
leagues and made extensive use of published and unpublished 
material. The emphasis is on “financial problems, the growth 
of the enrollment, and changes in the curriculum.” These, 
along with sketches of distinguished teachers, are woven into 
the administrations of the several presidents and chancellors. 

Dr. Brooks states that North Carolina is clearly entitled to 
the distinction of having the first state university in actual 


operation, but notes that Georgia was the “first state actually 
to charter a university.” Discussion of difficulties with church- 
related —. the Civil War years, athletics, and political 


meddling in higher education by the late Governor Eugene 
Talmadge enliven and add to the value of this study. 

The book contains appendices on enrollment, income, 
principal! officers, and a ee to Harold Hirsch. One misses 
illustrations of the University campus and of the worthies 
who have contributed so much to higher education in Georgia 
and the South. A bibliography and index are included. 

Dr. Brooks is to be commended for this valuable addition 
to the growing list of college and university histories. His 
efforts will be welcomed by alumni and friends of The Uni- 
versity of Georgia and those concerned with the problems 
and opportunities of the South. 


David A. Lockmiller. 
University of Chattanooga, 
Chattanooga, Tennessee. 
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The Pursuit of Science in Revolutionary America, 1735-1789. By 
Brooke Hindle. (Chapel Hill: The University of North Caro- 
lina Press. Published for The Institute of Early American 
History and Culture. 1956. Pp. xi, 410. $7.50.) 


For a nation whose destiny is bound to science, perhaps 
as Prometheus was bound to the rock, the story of our scien- 
tific beginnings must have a particular fascination. Brooke 
Hindle, formerly Research Associate at The Institute of Early 
American History and Culture and now a rising young his- 
torian at New York University, here follows the first faltering 
footsteps of American scientists in a volume which is original 
in scope, meticulous in attention to detail, and based on wide 
and comprehensive research. 

Explaining that the relatively backward economic develop- 
ment, poor communications, and workaday spirit of colonial 
America retarded scientific advance, Mr. Hindle finds the 
first evidence of scientific interest among a group of amateurs 
who made natural history their special study and among 
physicians. Slowly these men, by exchanging accounts of 
their observations and by establishing contacts with leading 
European scientists, formed the nucleus of an Atlantic scien- 
tific community. By the middle of the eighteenth century 
their interests had widened to include astronomy and elec- 
tricity and America had produced two scientists of the first 
order, Benjamin Franklin and John Winthrop. 

The coming of the Revolution and the influence of the idea 
of progress implicit in the Enlightenment further spurre od 
scientific advances, but the first flowering of American science 
came only, as Mr. Hindle makes clear, in the 1780's when 
colleges expanded their scientific curricula, scientific societies 
were formed, and “a bewildering number of inventions and 
gadgets appeared.” Nevertheless, Mr. Hindle notes at the 
conclusion of his work, America still lagged behind Europe 
in scientific advance principally because of its less developed 
internal conditions, a. general unfamiliarity with mathematics, 
and the unwillingness of a somewhat narrowly practical 
people to interest themselves in scientific theory. 

Perhaps the only serious criticism of this fine book is that 
Mr. Hindle, in his occupation with scientists, nowhere ex- 
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plains for us the state of scientific knowledge in any of the 
fields he deals with. Thus the lay reader is sometimes con- 
fronted with unfamiliar terms and processes whose signifi- 
cance can only be left to conjecture. 
Elisha P. Douglass. 
University of North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill. 





Eli Whitney and the Birth of American Technology. By Con- 
stance McL. Green. (Boston: Little, Brown and Company. 
1956. Pp. vii, 215. Bibliographical note and index. $3.50.) 


This is a fine new volume in The Library of American 
Biography, edited by Oscar Handlin, and contains a preface 
by the editor. The author's academic background, experience 
as Chief Historian for Ordnance in the Army history program, 
and interest in urban history equip her particularly well to 
tell the story of Eli Whitney. 

The book begins with a survey of the economic problems 
with which the United States was confronted after winning 
political independence. In most respects the nation was still 
in the frontier stage of development although possessed of 
untold natural resources. The labor supply was inadequate, 
there were few skilled artisans, and there were no factories 
as such. America, as a result, continued dependent upon 
Europe for manufactured goods. Agriculture also languished 
for want of markets. It was largely by chance that Eli Whit- 
ney, who had demonstrated alae an aptitude for mechanics, 
invented the cotton gin in 1793. This invention bolstered up 
the economy of the South by stimulating an enormous expan- 
sion in cotton culture and providing profitable employment 
for slaves. The enthusiasm for the gins was so great that 
Whitney immediately set to work devising ways and means 
of —— in quantity. He was handicapped by a lack 
of skilled labor and necessary implements. “Other than ham- 
mers and chisels, saws and files, he could buy no tools. He 
had to make them by hand, just as he had cut and threaded 
every individual screw.” A partnership with Phineas Miller 
was formed to produce and operate the gins. Although the 
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gin was patented, pirating began almost immediately. This 
led to long years of expensive litigation and frustration for 
the inventor. As a result, Whitney made very little money 
from the cotton gin. 

Whitney turned next to the manufacture of muskets for 
the government. France, from whence we had previously 
secured most of our muskets, was on the verge of war with 
the United States. Whitney believed that he could design 
and construct machines which “could produce muskets of 
greater precision than could the most carefully trained hands, 
and make them faster than could an army of gunsmiths.” It 
was contemplated that the component parts of the musket be 
made by separate machines, and that the parts be inter- 
changeable. On this basis, the government gave Whitney a 
contract to produce 10,000 muskets, and agreed to advance 
the money for this experiment in mass production. Out of 
this experiment came the American system of manufacturing. 

This is a well-balanced account of Eli Whitney's contribu- 
tion in laying the ground work for the gigantic structure and 
productivity of American industry. Technological details are 
presented in a manner intelligible to the lay reader. A “Note 


on Sources” is helpful in the absence of footnotes. It is to be 
regretted that more information is not available on Whitney s 
private life. 


Cornelius O. Cathey. 
Universiry of Nerth Carolina, 
Chapel Hill. 


William Nathaniel Wood tteminiscences of Big I. Edited by Bell 
Irvin Wiley (Jackson, Tennessee: McCowat-Mercer Press, 
Inc 1956. Pp. xxviii, 138. Introduction, preface, appendices, 
inc -x, and illustrations. $3.95.) 


Since even the editor of this engaging narrative—one of 
the very few such accounts written by Confederate junior 
officers—was unaware of its existence until just a few years 
ago, most students of history will undoubtedly find Nat 
Wood's personal experiences to be a new and rewarding 
source of the Civil War. An earlier edition of the work was 
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published in 1909, but only 200 copies were printed and 
these were given to friends and relatives of the author. Hence, 
as claimed by the publisher, this is really the first public 
edition of Big I 

The title stemmed from the fact that Wood weighed only 
127 pounds and not from any tendency toward boastfulness, 
although his record was sufficiently gallant to have excused 
some self-praise had he been inclined to indulge in such 
»astime. A native of Albemarle County, Virginia, Wood left 
his clerkship in a dry-goods store to enlist in Company “A,” 
Nineteenth Virginia Infantry, just before First Manassas. His 
dependability, loyalty, and bravery did not go unnoticed 
during the following months and, when Company “A” was 
reorganized early in 1862, Wood was elected to the rank of 
junior second lieutenant. He apparently participated in all of 
his company’ s numerous engagements, leading the unit in sev- 
eral major battles and even commanding his entire regiment 
at Sharpsburg. The climax of Wood's military career was 
reached at Gettysburg where he and his comrades, then in 
Pickett’s Division, “for the first time, failed to do what we 
attempted” (p. 47) in the assault on Cemetery Ridge. Near 
the end of the war (April 6, 1865) Wood and his company 
were captured at Sailor's Creek, and he spent two months as 
a prisoner first in Washington and then on Johnson's Island. 
“Though greatly crushed by the outcome of our struggle,” 
he wrote, “I felt proud that I had been permitted to do my 
part, and even to suffer for the cause I loved.” (p. 76) 

Editor and publisher have combined to present a signifi- 
cant and attractive historical record. The physical make-up 
of the volume is excellent, and the interesting appendices, 
well-chosen illustrations, and useful index add considerably 
to its value. 

H. H. Cunningham. 
Elon College, 
Elon College. 
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Old Bullion Benton: Senator from the New West. By William 
Nisbet Chambers. (Boston: Little, Brown and Company. 1956. 
Pp. xv, 517. $6.00.) 


Of the four g gre atest United States senators of the middle 
period of American history only one—~Thomas Hart Benton— 
has not heretofore found a competent biographer. The other 
three—Calhoun, Clay, and Webster—have all been written 
about ably. Until this book made its appearance, Benton had 
somewhat faded from the picture. Professor Chambers spent 
ten years producing this excellent biography. It restores 
Benton to his well-earned place among the senatorial leaders 
of the middle period and corrects some of the false impres- 
sions about him. Mr. Chambers has clarified some of the 
vagaries which have heretofore prevailed about Old Bullion 
Benton. 

Among the last must be listed the fact that young Benton 
was expelled from the University of North Carolina for steal- 
ing. Apparently this weighed heavily on his conscience and 
he left his native state for Tennessee. At 24 years of age he 
practiced law and entered in the War of 1812. If he failed 
to find fighting in military uniform, he found it several times, 
as the writer reveals, in civil life. Before Benton married, at 
the age of 39, he repeatedly engaged in duels or threatened 
to fight on the field of honor. 

In 1815 Benton moved to St. Louis, a mere frontier town. 
When he died in 1858, it was a city of over 100,000. Benton 
grew in intellectual stature and political wisdom with his 
adopted home. 

Elected to the United States Senate in 1820, Benton began 
a tenure in that august body which lasted over 30 years. He 
came to know the men who governed the Republic. As the 
author vividly reveals, Old Bullion was soon in the midst of 
fierce politic: ‘al battles and subseqeuntly ranked foremost 
among those whose words were re specte -d in Washington. 
Shortly after Benton entered the Senate, he was among the 
radical Democrats. As such he opposed the Clay-Adams 
coalition. As Jackson rose in power Benton’s star shone in 
splendor. He was soon recognized as Jackson's spokesman on 
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many occasions, especially when the United States Bank was 
the issue. 

That Benton was the author of the E xpunging Resolution 
is widely known but that he also wrote the Specie Circular is 
not generally recognized. Although spoken of repeatedly as 
presidential ‘timber, Benton usually retorted “not available.” 
Seemingly, as Professor Chambers states, Benton would have 
sought to succeed Van Buren had the latter been re-elected 

in 1840. 

~ In debate Benton was not the equal of Webster but he 
fathered more constructive legislation than either Calhoun 
or Webster. Moreover, the Senator from Missouri wrote more 
readable history than Clay, Webster, or Calhoun. Many have 
read Benton’s Thirty Years View, but few know of his Abridg- 
ment of the Debates of Congress, 1789-1850, in 16 volumes, 
nor of his Examination of the Dred Scott case. All of these 
achievements of Old Bullion are related in this long-needed 
biography. 

Since Benton's papers were burned shortly before his 
death, the author had to reconstruct his subject from the 
papers of Benton's contemporaries. The story is written in an 
interesting style. The footnotes are at the back of the book, 
the bibliography is selective, and the index accurate. This book 
will be a strong contender for some of the major awards for 
biographies published in 1956. 

G. C. Osborn. 

University of Florida, 

Gainesville, Florida. 


Lincoln’s Supreme Court. By David M. Silver. (Urbana: The 
University of Illinois Press. 1956. Pp. ix, 272. $4.00 in cloth, 
$3.00 in paper.) 


This volume seeks to evaluate the Court's relationship to 
the Lincoln administration. It is an almost aridly objective, 
non-legal study in historical interpretation. No effort is made 
to present the internal history of the Court. As the study leans 
he: avily on private letters and newspaper comme nts, the odor 
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of the paste-pot and the scrapbook is sometimes evident. The 
author rarely escapes from his documentation sufficiently to 
offer those perceptive generalizations so necessary in assimi- 
lating a large mass of primary mate rial. However, this weak- 
ness is necessarily inherent in all pioneer studies. 

The book begins with the aged Taney, of Dred Scott fame, 
administering r the presidential oath to the gangling railsplitter 
who had said that the Court must reverse the Scott decision. 
Hostile to the Court and its coolness to his emergency powers, 
in such typical situations as the Habeas Corpus and Prize 
cases, Lincoln skillfully evaded efforts to test his doctrine of 
necessity. Meanwhile, he filled vacancies with known sym- 
pathize ‘rs—and even increased the Court to make his “pack- 
ing’ more effective. Even then he barely managed to have 
his war-time powers sustained. When he reluctantly appoint- 
ed Chase to Chief Justice (to remove a dangerous rival to 
the presidency ), the Court began to move back to the Taney 
position. The new peace-time Court, with a majority of 
Lincoln appointees (in the Milligan case) admitted that war- 
time pressures had unfortunately influenced it. Thus the 
story of the Lincoln Court is really a vindication of Lincoln's 


adversary, Taney. This story the author permits the docu- 
mentation to tell, as he remains in the background. 
Dillard S. Gardner. 


Raleigh. 


Charles Evans Hughes and American Democratic Statesman- 
ship. By Dexter Perkins. (Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 1956. 
The Library of American Biography. Edited by Oscar Hand- 
lin. Pp. xxiv, 200. $3.50.) 


The theme of this short biography hinges upon the dilem- 
ma a corporation lawyer must face in reconciling the public 
interest with that of powerful, wealthy clients. Charles Evans 
Hughes was richly endowed with the intellectual capacity 
and administrative ability to become a successful lawyer. 
Having won acclaim at the bar, he responded to the call of 
public duty at the age of forty-three. His investigations into 
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New York's gas, electric, and insurance scandals ‘revealed 
sordid connections between business and politics and led to 
his election as governor in 1906. Until his retirement in 1941 
Hughes served almost constantly in high public office, and 
so established a record unparalleled in recent American 
history. 

As governor of New York, Hughes applied the principle 
of regulation to business interests. He grasped the spirit of 
srogressivism and, eschewing radicalism and demagoguery, 
ae moderate reforms. While associate justice of the 
United States Supreme Court from 1910 to 1916, he defended 
extension of federal control over interstate commerce and 
upheld social and economic legislation of the states against 
the injunctions so freely granted by district court judges. The 
security of the courts, ho teleend depended upon the way in 
which they exercised their powers to meet the demands of 
the times. 

Professor Perkins describes with candor and_ insight 
Hughes’ shortcomings in the presidental campaign of 1916; 
it was the sole political misadventure of his long public 
career. On the subject of foreign relations in the post World 
War I era the author writes with zest and erudition. Hughes, 
he reveals, favored the League of Nations with reservations 
but refused to subscribe to any effective policy of collective 
security. In doing so, it is explained, he acted within the 
framework of public opinion. As Secretary of State from 1921 
to 1925 he attained high rank among the several occupants 
of that office, but the policies he initiated were not of lasting 
consequence. 

From 1930 to 1941 Hughes served as Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court. Perkins presents an eloquent defense of the 
over-all record during these years and of the forbearance and 
judicia! statesmanship Hughes demonstrated when beset by 
the court packing threat. In these pages the chief justice 
emerges as a liberal jurist, a champion of the rights of minori- 
ties, of civil, religious, and intel lectual liberty, of the Bill 
of Rights, and of social and economic reform. The author 
of this study, as did Merlo J. Pusey in a more detailed biog- 
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y, presents Hughes as a judicial statesman of the highest 

aia Perkins defines statesmanship as the use of public 
uliedey to make the necessary adaptations to a changing 
political and social environment. Hughes measured up to this 
exacting standard with distinction. 

Joseph F. Steelman. 
East Carolina College, 
Greenville. 


History of North Carolina. By Hugh T. Lefler. (New York, N.Y.: 
Lewis Historical Publishing Company, Inc. 1956. Volume I. 
Pp. xx, 1-466. Volume II. Pp. 467-883. Volume III [Biog- 
raphy]. Pp. 1-450. Volume IV [Biography]. Pp. 451-854. 
$87.50.) 


With the appearance in 1954 of the one-volume North 
Carolina: The History of a Southern State, co-authored by 
Hugh T. Lefler and the late Albert Ray Newsome (largely 
the work of the former), the State at last had an up-to-date 
history worthy of the story it told. The volume was received 
with enthusiasm by sc holars and general readers alike. 
Through that and his several other works, Professor Lefler’s 
name has come to occupy a place alongside that of the late 
k. D. W. Connor. Unfortunately, the new History of North 
Carolina will not enhance a deservedly-earned reputation. 

Publishing combined series of North Carolina history and 
biography is not new for the Lewis Historical Publishing 
Company, Inc. In 1919 this firm published the R. D. W. 
Connor-William K. Boyd-J. G. de R. Hamilton three-volume 
history plus three volumes of biography; in 1928-29, under 
the name American Historical Society, Inc., it published 
R. D. W. Connor’s two volumes of history end two of bio- 
graphy; and in 1941 it brought out Archibald Henderson's 
two volumes of history and three of biography. In the latest 
series, Professor Lefler is author only of the history of the 
State and his name does not appear on the title pages of the 
biographical portions. Unfortunately, however, the natural 
tendency will be for the public to assume his authorship of 
the entire series—“unfortunate sly” because the idea of a person 
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having to pay to get his name in history books is not a happy 
one, 

The history volumes are essentially a re-writing of the 
Lefler-Newsome work. Except for consolidation of chapters 
and some re-working of paragraphs, the first volume bears 
striking similarities to the corresponding sections of Lefler- 
Newsome. The most noticeable changes occur in the sections 
of Volume II on Civil War and Reconstruction, and on the 
twentieth century. A more traditionally southern view of the 
coming of and the results of “The Waw” can be noted in the 
new work, and there appears to be missing some of the frank 
self-criticism which always added spice and often added 
common sense to the earlier volume. 

A work of this magnitude could not be published without 
flaws, but the frequency of what appear to be careless errors 
in these volumes leads to the belief that the manuscript and 
page proofs were not given critical readings. Such defects as 
the following have no place in a history that will grace the 
shelves of hundreds of North Carolina homes and libraries: 
page numbers of cited works are frequently omitted (e.g., 
pp. 154-155, 230, 253); the same quotation is repeated but 
with different dates of the source (p. 277, n. 27, and p. 465, 
n. 7); slaves were taxed as persons, not as property (p. 389); 
Bartlett Yancey was a State Senator, not a Re prese ntative, in 
1818 (p. 469); Governor Holden was impeached in 1871, not 
in 1870 (p. 578); the caption “Albemarle County Hospital, 
Burlington,” (p. 656) needs no comment; Elias Carr was 
elected Governor in 1892, not 1888 (p. 663); William Howard 
Taft was not President in December, 1908 (p. 713); David 
F. Houston was not only Secretary of Agriculture but also 
Secretary of the Treasury under Wilson (p. 718); Clyde R 
Hoey was not the incumbent U. S. Senator in the 1944 pri- 
marv (p. 846); Jonathan Daniels’ Man of Independence could 
not have been the most intimate biography of Truman pub- 
lished before 1946 because it was not published until 1950 
(p. 850); and the reader will be surprised to learn that the 
population of North Carolina in 1920 was “3,170,276” (when 
actually it was only 2,560,000), of which the rural population 
amounted to only “490,370” (actually 2,069,000) (p. 737). 
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The claim that Winfield Scott won the presidential cam- 
paign in 1852 in North Carolina is not only repeated, but is 
fortified with figures from the oft-erring North Carolina 
Manual, 1913 (p. 391). One has only to check the Congres- 
sional Globe to learn that North Carolina’s vote was cast for 
the Democratic candidate in 1852. 

But the most serious error is a mystifying one. On page 199 
one reads, “Professor DeMond wrote that ‘an examination of 
the records reveals that of 883 of the known Regulators, 289 
were Whigs, 34 Tories, and 560 Revolutionary status un- 
known. ” A footnote refers the reader to R. O. DeMond’s 
The Loyalists in North Carolina During the Revolution “for 
a list of the names of the ‘known Regulators. ” In the first 
place, DeMond not only didn’t make such a statement, but 
his book took the opposite point of view. In the second place, 
the figures (though the quotation is unfaithful) and the list 
are found only in Elmer D. Johnson, “The War of the Regula- 
tion: Its Place in History,’ a master's thesis which was written 
under Professor Lefler’s direction at the University of North 
Carolina. 

The two biographical volumes consist of eulogies of several 
hundred North Carolinians, living and dead, as well as a 
number of business enterprises and the New Hanover County 
public schools. The sketches—based on willingness to pay 
the price—range from a modest three-fourths of a column and 
no picture for the late Congressman Robert L. Doughton to 
more than seven — and a full-page pic ture for Greens 
boro lawyer C. C. Frazier, Sr. Of the State's top. political 
leaders, only Se brs: Sam J. Ervin, Jr., is included. The chief 

value of these sketches will be for genealogical research. The 
attractive slick paper and neat print of these volumes are in 
sharp contrast to the coarse nial and poor reproduction 
of the history volumes. 

While shortcomings are easy to find in this newest history 
of North Carolina, it is, notwithstanding, a good one. Profes- 
sor Lefler knows the history of the State and he writes it well. 
Few contemporary historians do a better job of interweaving 
relevant quotations with the author's text. This effective 
blending leads to a feeling of history that a straight narrative 
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can hardly give. Too, statistics in these volumes appear to 
give more than usual meaning when interpreted lucidly with 
comparisons and contrasts. 

In summary, an otherwise excellent History of North Caro- 
lina is marred by far too many defects which should never 
have reached the printed page. Although undoubtedly some 
of the shortcomings are attributable to the publisher, the 
name of an author on a title page implies his assumption of 
blame as well as credit. A critical reading of manuscript and 
proof would have prevented embarrassment .to both. 


. H. G. Jones. 
Department of Archives and History, 
Raleigh. 














HISTORICAL NEWS 


The Department of Archives and History participated 
in a series of radio broadcasts over Station WPTF, Raleigh, 
on Sunday afternoons during September and October on a 
program, “Let's Visit,” under the direction of Ted Daniel. 
Mr. Daniel interviewed officials of various State agencies 
to inform the public of their functions and work. Those who 
were interviewed were Dr. Christopher Crittenden, Director 
of the Department; Mr. W. S. Tarlton, Historic Sites Super- 
intendent; Mr. D. L. Corbitt, Editor; Mrs. Joye E. Jordan, 
Museum Administrator; and Mr. IH. G. Jones, State Archivist. 

The Department announces plans for a half-hour television 
program, “Our Heritage,” to be given from 5:30 to 6:00 on 
the following Sunday afternoons; January 27, February 24, 
March 24, and April 21. The programs will be designed to 
present various phases of North Carolina history and will 
be telecast on Station WRAL-TV. 


Dr. Christophe r Crittenden attended the board meetings 
of. the Calvin Jones arene Society in Wake Forest on 


September 7, October 1, November 2, and 18. On October 
2 he spoke to the tee County Historical Society on a 
suggested program for county historical societies and on Oc- 

tober 7-9 attended the annual meeting of the American 
Association for State and Local History at Old Sturbridge 
Village, Sturbridge, Mass. At this meeting the association 
adopted a long-range program presented by a committee of 
which Dr. Crittenden was chairman, which will broadly ex- 
pand the services of this group to the people of the country. 

He attended the annual meeting in Washington, D. C., on 
October 10-12 of the Society of American Archivists and on 
October 19-21 the annual meeting of the National Trust for 
Historic Preservation in the same city. On October 25-27 
he attended the meeting of the Southeastern Museums Con- 
ference in Williamsburg, Virginia, accompanied by Mrs. 
Joye E. Jordan, Museum Administrator, and two members 
of the staff of the Hall of History, Mrs. Dorothy R. Phillips 
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and Miss Barbara McKeithan. Dr. Crittenden spoke to the 
members of the Lower Cape Fear Historical Society in Wil- 
mington on November 1, on a possible program and objec- 
tives for the group. On November 7 he spoke at the unveiling 
of a marker to showman P. T. Barnum at Rocky Mount 
which was the result of a twelve-year effort on the part of 
Dr. Crittenden and Mr. Josh L. Horne. On November 9 
Dr. Crittenden was elected President of the Historical So- 
ciety of North Carolina at the meeting in Greensboro, Other 
members of the staff of the Department who attended were 
Mr. H. G. Jones, Mr. D. L. Corbitt, and Mrs. Elizabeth W. 
Wilborn. He attended the annual meeting of the Southern 
Historical Association in Durham on November 15-17 and 
spoke briefly at a meeting on November 19 when an inter- 
ested group met at the Governor's Mansion to organize a 
historical society in Wake County. On November 25-27 
Dr. Crittenden, Mr. W. S. Tarlton, and Mrs. Joye E. Jordan 
met with the Tryon Palace Commission in New Bern. On 
December 28-30 he attended the annual meeting of the 
American Historical Association in St. Louis, Mo. 


Mrs. Joye E. Jordan, Museum Administrator, attended the 
fourth annual meeting of the Museum Educators’ Conference 
sponsored by the National Federation for Junior Museums 
held in Jacksonville, Florida, on December 5. She was one 
of the speakers on a program “Our Common Problems— 
Meeting the Demand.” On November 14 Mrs. Jordan, accom- 
panied by Mrs. Martha H. Farley of the staff of the Hall of 
History, went to Chapel Hill to assist Dr. Joffre L. Coe in 
planning an exhibit on North Carolina Indian life. On De- 
cember 13 Mrs. Jordan, Mrs. Dorothy R. Phillips of the staff 
of the Hall of History and Mr. W. S. Tarlton, Historic Sites 
Superintendent, attended a meeting of the acquisitions com- 
mittee, took photographs, and measured the Alston House— 
The House in the Horseshoe—in Moore County. 


Mr, H. G. Jones, State Archivist, spoke at the annual 
dinner meeting of the Currituck County Historical Society 
at Shawboro, October 29, on “Sources of Currituck History.” 
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The society is currently engaged in setting up a county 
museum and plans are being made for the compilation of a 
county history. Mr. Jones was the speaker at the quarterly 
meeting of the Caswell County Historical Association at 
Yanceyville on October 3 on “Eighteenth Century Caswell.” 
Mr. Jones and Mrs. Fannie Memory Blackwelder, Super- 
visor of the Records Center, attended the annual meeting 
of the Society of American Archivists in Washington, D. C. 
October 10-12. Prior to the meeting they visited the ! National 
Archives, Library of Congress, Folger Shakespeare Library, 
and the Federal Records Center for two days. 

Additions to the staff of the Division of Archives and 
Manuscripts during the past quarter are Miss Patsy Daniels, 
Mrs. Doris Swann, Mrs. Ethel Borchers, and Mrs. Bessie 
Bowling. 

Among the visitors to the Archives recently were Miss 
Agnes Conrad, Archivist for the Territory of Hawaii; Dr. 
George Spragge of the Canadian Archives; Mrs. Wilma 
Dykeman Stokely, author, of Asheville and Newport, Tenn.; 
and Secretary of State Ben Fortson and a deleg ‘gation of offi- 
cials from the State of Georgia. 

The Archives of the North Carolina Department of Ar- 
chives and History: Services to the Public, an eight-page in- 
formational leaflet, has been released by the Department. 
The leaflet is intended primarily to give information to gen- 
ealogists and briefly describes various records groups avail- 
able in the Archives and the policies of the Division of Ar- 
chives and Manuscripts. Copies may be obtained free from 
the State Archivist. 

The alphabetizing and cataloguing of the following items 
have been completed and the papers are now available to 
the public: the War of 1812 vouchers, Mecklenburg Coun- 
ty estates papers, and scattered Orange County inventories, 
apprentice, guardian, and administrators’ bonds. 

The original agriculture, industry, mortality, and social 
statistics schedules of the Censuses of 1850-1880, inclusive, 
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which were returned to the State in 1918, have been trans- 
ferred to the Archives from the State Library. Due to the 
weight and poor condition of the volumes, a program has 
been instituted to microfilm them. In this way these valuable 
manuscript copies may be made available to the public with- 
in the next year. 

The Department plans to publish in the near future the 


text of the documents which were given to the Department 
by Mr. Thurmond Chatham. 


Mr. W. S. Tarlton, Historic Sites Superintendent, talked 
to the Wake Forest Civic Club on October 9 on the subject, 
“The Importance of Preserving the Calvin Jones House,” 
and on October 18 he represented the Department at a_ 
special program at Moore’s Creek Bridge Battleground spon- 
sored by the Battle of Moore’s Creek Bridge Association. 

Mr. Norman Larson of the Historic Sites Division spoke 
to the Sertoma Club and presented a slide program on the 
work of the Historic Sites Division on November 5. 


Mr. D. L. Corbitt, Editor, spoke at the pre-organizational 
meeting of the Wake County group which met at the Gov- 
ernors Mansion on November !9 to make plans for the for- 
mation of a historical society. On December 5 he spoke to 
the Executive Committee of the United Daughters of the 
Confederacy on “Historical Activities in North Carolina.” 


The thirtieth annual meeting of the North Carolina State 
Art Society which met in Raleigh on December 5 opened 
the yearly meetings of the ten cultural societies which closed 
on December 8. A business session was held during the 
morning at which time the following directors were named: 
Mrs. Isabelle Bowen Henderson and Dr. Clarence Poe, both 
of Raleigh; Dr. Clemens Sommer of Chapel Hill; and Mr. 
Egbert L. Davis of Winston-Salem. Other officers who were 
re-elected are Dr. Robert Lee Humber of Greenville, Pres- 
ident; Mr. Edwin Gill of Raleigh, First Vice-President; Mrs. 
James H. Cordon of Raleigh, Treasurer; and Mr. John Allcott 
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of Chapel Hill, Mrs. Jacques Busbee of Steed, and Mrs. W. 
Frank Taylor of Goldsboro, all Vice-Presidents-at-large. 
Governor Luther H. Hodges, Honorary President, pre- 
sided at the luncheon session and Mr. John Richard Craft, 
Director of the Columbia, S. C., Museum of Art, was the 
featured speaker. Dr. Robert Lee Humber presided at the 
evening meeting at which time Dr. W. R. Valentiner, Direc 
tor of the North Carolina Museum of Art, made a brief talk, 
and Dr. Jacob Rosenberg of the Fogg Museum of Art, Har- 
vard University, gave an address on Rembrandt. The win- 
ners of the 1956 North Carolina Artists Competition were 
announced as follows: Mr. George Bireline of the faculty 
of the School of Design at State College for his “Painting 
No. 10°; Miss Edith London of the Duke University Art 
Department for “Provincetown Memories’; and Mr. Grove 
Robinson of Mars Hill for “Regional Landscape No. 5.” Dr. 
Humber reported on the gifts received by the North Caro- 
lina Museum of Art during the past year which are valued 
at approximately $182,300 and stated that the sum of approx- 
imately $14,000 in cash was given for the purchase of works 
of art. Reports were given by Mr. Ben Williams, Museum 
Curator; Mr. James B. Byrnes, Associate Museum Director; 
and Mrs. James H. Cordon, Treasurer. Following the even- 
ing session a reception was held for members and guests. 


The North Carolina Society for the Preservation of An 
tiquities held its sixteenth annual session on December 6 
with Mrs. Charles A. Cannon of Concord, President, pre 
siding. Mr. James A. Stenhouse was elected at the morning 
session to succeed Mrs. Cannon who was elected Honorary 
President of the society of which she is a charter member 
and of which she has been President since 1941. Members 
of the group voted to give $1,000 as a tribute in honor of 
Mrs. Cannon to be used toward the construction of a gate- 
house in the Elizabethan Garden at Manteo, to be built 
in replica of Hayes Barton, Sir Walter Raleigh's home. Mrs. 
J. W. Labouisse of Durham was elected Vice-President and 
Mrs. Ernest .A. Branch of Raleigh was re-elected Secretary- 
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Treasurer. Progress on the various restoration projects 
throughout the State were reported on by Mrs. Joseph O. 
Talley, Jr., of Fayetteville, Mrs. K. T. Penniman of Rocky 
Mount, Dr. Mary Wiley of Winston-Salem, Mrs. W. G. Guille 
of Salisbury, and Mrs. J. A. Kellenberger of Greensboro. Dr. 
Christopher Crittenden gave a brief illustrated talk on “Pre- 
serving Our Historic Shrines.” 

Governor Luther H. Hodges brought greetings at the 
luncheon at which Mrs. Ernest Ives of Southern Pines pre- 
sided. Mr. C. J. McDonald, President of the Moore County 
Historical Society, gave a talk on “Some Historic Facts Con- 
cerning the Late Governor Williams and also the Alston 
House.” 

Mrs. Cannon brought greetings at the evening session 
which was highlighted by the presentation of the Cannon 
Awards and a presentation by the Carolina Playmakers of 
Adolphe Vermont’s melodrama, “Esther Wake, or the Spirit 
of the Regulators.” This year’s recipients of the awards, 
which are made for outstanding work in the field of history, 
are: Mr. Clarence W. Griffin of Forest City, for historical 
articles and his work with the Western North Carolina His- 
torical Association; Mrs. Blanche Manor of Raleigh, for her 
work in interesting out-of-state people in the work of the 
Antiquities Society; Mr. James Kay Kyser of Chapel Hill, 
for his work in historical preservation and with the Roanoke 
Island Historical Association; Mrs. R. L. McMillan of Ra- 
leigh, for her work in restoring ancient gardens in the State 
and with the Memorial Highway project of the Federation 
of Women’s Clubs; Mrs. Sidney McMullen of Edenton, for 
her work in historic preservation in Edenton; and Mr. George 
Maurice of Eagle Springs, who has directed research and re- 
construction of the “House in the Horseshoe.” Mr: Paul 
Green of Chapel Hill announced the winners and Mrs. O. 
Max Gardner of Shelby presented the awards. Following 
the meeting a reception was held with life members and 
officers receiving. 
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On the afternoon of December 6 Governor and Mrs. Luther 
H. Hodges entertained at a reception at the Governor's Man- 
sion for all members and guests of the participating societies. 


The Roanoke Island Historical Association held its sub- 
scription luncheon and annual business meeting in the Man- 
teo Room of the Hotel Sir Walter on December 6. 


The fifty-sixth annual meeting of the North Carolina Lit- 
erary and Historical Association, Inc., opened on December 
7 with Mr. Gilbert T. Ste phenson of Pendleton, President, 
presiding. Reports were given by Mr. D. L. Corbitt, Dr. 
Christopher Crittenden, Mr. M. R. Dunnagan, Mrs. Eliza- 
beth H. Hughey, Miss Clyde Smith, and Mr. Richard Walser. 

The entire slate of officers was re-elected: Mr. Gilbert T. 
Stephenson, President; Mrs. Taft Bass of Clinton, Dr. Marvin 
L.. Skaggs of Greensboro, and Mr. Ray S. Wilkinson of Rocky 
Mount, all Vice-Presidents; and Dr. Christopher Crittenden, 
Secretary-Treasurer. New members of the Executive Com- 
mittee elected were Dr. R. B. House and Colonel Jeffrey F. 
Stanback. Mr. Richard Walser of State College read a paper, 
“Dare County Belles-Lettres”; Mr. William S$. Powell of the 
University of North Carolina Library read a paper, “Roanoke 
Colonists and Explorers: An Attempt at Identification”; and 
a review of North Carolina fiction of the year was given by 
Dr. C. Hugh Holman of the University of North Carolina. 
Presentation of the various awards were made as follows: 
Dr. Henry S. Stroupe, the R. D. W. Connor Award to Mr. ° 
Houston G. Jones of the State Department of Archives and 
History for his article, “Bedford Brown: State Rights Union- 
ist,” which appeared in The North Carolina Historical Re- 
view; Mr. Roy Parker, Jr., the Roanoke-Chowan Poetry 
Award to Mrs. Helen Bevington of Durham for her volume 
of poems, Change of Sky; Mrs. M. W. Peterson, the Ameri- 
can Association of University Women Juvenile Literature 
Award to Mrs. Julia Montgomery Street of Winston-Salem 
for her book, Fiddler's Fancy. Mr. William S. Powell pre- 
sented the American Association for State and Local His- 
tory Awards to the following: Mrs. Ethel Stephens Arnett 
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for her book, Greensboro, North Carolina, The County Seat 
of Guilford; Mr. Clarence W. Griffin of Forest City for his 
contributions to the development of local history; and to 
the Moore County Historical Association for its publication 
of an authentic county history. 

Mrs. Taft Bass of Clinton presided at the subscription 
luncheon which featured a review of North Carolina non- 
fiction books of the year given by Dr. H. Broadus Jones of 
Wake Forest College. A collection of original documents 
covering the period, 1664-1674, was presented to the State 
by Mr. Thurmond Chatham of Ronda. These documents in- 
clude letters and instructions from the Lords Proprietors to 
governors Peter Carteret and Samuel Stephens, reports, 
grants, accounts, commissions, and certificates of appoint- 
ment. Mr. McDaniel Lewis of Greensboro, Chairman of the 
Executive Board of the Department of Archives and History, 
accepted the gift on behalf of the State. 

Dr. Marvin L. Skaggs of Greensboro presided at the din- 
ner meeting at which time Mr. Gilbert T. Stephenson made 
the presidential address. Following the dinner the evening 
session which was presided over by Mr. Ray Wilkinson of 
Rocky Mount was held. The address was given by Dr. Roy 
F. Nichols, Vice-Provost and Professor of History at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, on the subject, “One Hundred Years 
Ago.” Mrs. Frances Gray Patton of Durham received the 
Sir Walter Raleigh Award for her book, A Piece of Luck, 
and Mr. Glenn Tucker was presented the Mayflower Award 
for his non-fiction work, Tecumseh, Vision of Glory. Miss 
Clara Booth Byrd, President of the Historical Book 
Club, Inc. of Greensboro, presented the Sir Walter Award 
given yearly for the best work of fiction, and Mrs. Preston B. 
Wilkes, Jr., of Charlotte, Governor of the Society of May- 
flower Descendants in North Carolina, presented the May- 
flower Award. Following the meeting a reception was held 
for members and guests of the State Literary and Historical 
Association, with officers and ‘he awards winners receiving. 


The North Carolina Poetry Society held its annual meet- 
ing on the afternoon of December 7 with Mrs. A. A. Kyles 
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of Bessemer City presiding. Poetry was read by Mr. H. A. 
Sieber of Chapel Hill, and Mrs. Gertrude LaV. Vestal of 
Winston-Salem: introduced Mrs. Helen Be vington, winner 
of the Roanoke-Chowan Poetry Award for the year. A busi- 
ness session was held and reports and announcements were 
made. 


The forty-fifth annuai meeting of the North Carolina Folk- 
lore Society was held on December 7 at which time Mr. 
Donald MacDonald of Charlotte read a paper on “Scottish 
Jacobite Songs,” and Mr. Herbert Shellans of Chapel Hill 
presented “A Sheaf of American Folksongs.” Officers elected 
at the business session were: Mrs. Betty Vaiden Williams, 
President, Mr. Donald MacDonald and Mr. John Fletcher, 
Vice-Presidents, and Dr. A. P. Hudson, Secretary-Treasurer. 


The North Carolina Society of County and Local Histor- 
ians held its annual meeting on December 7 with Dr. James 
W. Patton, Head, Southern Historical Collection of the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, making the principal address. Mr. 


Manly Wade Wellman presented the newspaper awards of 
merit and Mrs. Taft Bass presented the Hodges Cup Award 
which is given to high school students. A business session 
was held with the following officers elected: Dr. J. E. Hodges 
of Maiden, President; Mrs. Taft Bass of Clinton, Mrs. N. A. 
Edwards of Goldsboro, and Mr. Leon M. McDonald of 
Olivia, all Vice-Presidents; and Mrs. Musella W. Wagner of 
Chapel Hill, Secretary-Treasurer. 


The North Carolina Symphony Society held a meeting of 
its executive committee on the evening of December 7. Offi- 
cers of the society are: Governor Luther H. Hodges and Dr. 
Charles F. Carroll, members ex officio; Dr. Benjamin F. 
Swalin of Chapel Hill, Director; Mr. Russell M. Grumman 
of Chapel Hill, President; Mr. M. Elliott Carroll of Durham, 
Executive Vice-President; Mr. Lester C. Gifford of Hickory, 
Mr. James McClure Clarke of Asheville, and Mrs. Floyd 
D. Mehan of High Point, Vice-Presidents; Mr. John E. 
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Adams of Chapel Hill, Secre tary; Mr. William R. Cherry of 


Chapel Hill, Treasurer; and Mrs. Vera N. Campbell of 
Chapel Hill, Assistant Treasurer. 


Mr. Glenn Tucker of Flat Rock, winner of the Mayflower 
Cup Award, and Mrs. Preston B. Wilkes, Jr., of Charlotte, 
Governor of the Society of Mayflower Descendants in North 
Carolina, were honored at a breakfast on December 8 by 
the Central Carolina Colony of the Society. Dr. Robert Lee 
Humber made a brief talk and Dr. Roy F. Nichols was also 
a special guest. Mr. Joseph C. Moore, Jr. of Raleigh, Lieu- 
tenant Governor of the ¢ ‘entral Carolina Colony, presided 
and Mayor Fred B. Wheeler of Raleigh read the Mayflower 

Compact. Dr. Sturgis B. Leavitt of Chapel Hill gave a re- 
port on the projects of the society for the past year and Mr. 
Jack Wardlaw of Raleigh was presented as a new member. 
Mrs. W.G. Allen and Miss Daisy Waitt were co-chairmen of 
the breakfast committee. In addition to Mr. Moore other offi- 
cers of the society are: Mrs. Samuel B. Dees, Lieutenant 
Governor; Mrs. Allen, Secretary-Treasurer; and Dr. Leavitt 
and Dr. Wallace E. Caldwell, members of the board. 


Members of the Historical Book Club, Inc., of Greensboro 
held a breakfast meeting at the Sir Walter Hotel on Decem- 
ber 8. 


The Southern Historical Association held its twenty-sec- 
ond annual meeting in Durham, November 15-17, with head- 
quarters at the Washington Duke Hotel. A number of meet- 
ings were held on the campus of Duke University including 
a tea given for women members and members’ wives on 
November 15 by Mrs. A. Hollis Edens, wife of the President 
of Duke University, and the sessions which were held on 
Saturday, culminating in a complimentary luncheon at which 
Dr. Paul H. Clyde presided. 

Approximately 500 members and guests registered for the 
three-day meeting which brought together a large number 
of historians and scholars from over most of the southern 
and eastern sections of the country. Dr. James W. Patton, 
Head of the Southern Collection at the University of North 
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Carolina and President of the Association, presided at the 
business session and delivered the address at the annual 
dinner on November 16. New officers elected are Dr. Robert 
Selph Henry of Washington, D. C., President; Dr. Walter 
Posey of Emory University, Vice-President; and Dr. Ben- 
nett H. Wall of the University of Kentucky, Secretary-Treas- 
urer. 

One of the highlights of the meeting was the presentation 
of the Sydnor Memorial Award for distinguished historical 
writing to Dr. Joseph H. Parks of Birmingham-Southern Col- 
lege, Birmingham, Alabama, for his book, General FE. Kirby 
Smith. Dr. Parks is the first recipient of the award establish- 
ed in 1955 in honor of the late Dr. Charles S. Sydnor, former 
Chairman of the Department of History at Duke University 
and Dean of the Graduate School. The $500 award is to be 
presented every two years, alternating with the Charles W. 
Ramsdell Award for the best article published in The Journal 
of Southern History. 

On Saturday morning there was a joint session of the 
North Carolina State Literary and Historical Association and 
the Southern Historical Association at which Mr. Gilbert T. 
Stephenson presided. Mr. Stephenson, President of the Liter- 
ary and Historical Association, introduced Dr. D. J. Whitener 
of Appalachian State Teachers College, Dr. Henry S. Stroupe 
of Wake Forest College, and Mr. Richard Walser of North 
Carolina State College who read papers. Dr. Christopher 
Crittenden acted as discussion leader. 


News items from the University of North Carolina include 
the following: Dr. Harold A. Bierck has been promoted to 
Professor in the Department of History; Dr. Robert Moats 
Miller, formerly of Texas Western College, has been ap- 
pointed as Assistant Professor of History; Dr. Hugh Dodge 
Hawkins has been appointed Instructor in History; Dr. Mor- 
ton Keller and Mr. Charles Adams Hale have been appoint- 
ed Instructors in Social Science. The following recent gradu- 
ates have accepted positions for the school year 1956-57; Mr. 
John Hardin Best, Mississippi State Colleg ge for Women; 
Mr. Mills Brown, Colonial Williamsburg; Mr. William Burlie 
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Brown, Tulane University; Mr. George Hardy Callcott, Uni- 
versity of Maryland; Mr. Vincent H. dePaul Cassidy, South- 
western Louisiana Institute; Miss Margaret Louise Chapman, 
University of Florida; Mr. George Weston Clarke, Presby- 
terian College; Mr. Enoch Lawrence Lee, Jr., The Citadel; 
Mr. Hubert Eugene McAllister, Mercer University; Mr. Na- 
thaniel Magruder, Stratford College; Mr. Charles Lewis 
Price, West Georgia College; and Mr. Frank W. Ryan, North 
Texas State College. Dr. Frank W. Klingberg read a paper, 
“The Southern Unionists Joins the Solid South,” at the fall 
meeting of the Historical Society of North Carolina, and Dr. 
James L. Godfrey read a paper, “The Labor Government and 
the Independence of India,” at the Southern Historical Asso- 
ciation meeting in Durham on November 15 at which meet- 
ing he was elected to the Executive Council of the Associa- 
tion. Dr. Godfrey also had an article, “The Problem of Guid- 
ing Youth in English Schools,” in The South Atlantic Quar- 
terly, LV (October, 1956). Dr. Cornelius O. Cathey will be 
Visiting Professor in the 1957 Summer Session, the Univer- 
sity of Wyoming. 

Dr. Loren C. MacKinney gave an illustrated lecture on 
“Surgery in the Middle Ages” in Chicago on December 4 
at a meeting sponsored by the International College of Sur- 
geons. He has been asked to participate at the annual meet- 
ing of the American Association of Anatomists in Baltimore 
in April, 1957, and was recently appointed a member of the 
editorial board of oe published by St. Louis Uni- 
versity. Dr. Hugh T. Lefler addressed the Wayne County 
Historical Society in Goldsboro, October 18, 1956, on “Some 
Problems in Writing Local History.” He has published “The 
Southern Colonies, 1600-1750,” Travels in the Old South: A 
Bibliography, edited by Dr. Thomas D. Clark, and History 
of North Carolina, published by the Lewis Publishing Com- 
pany of New York and composed of four volumes, two of 
which are biography (not written by Dr. Lefler). Dr. Lefler 
has been asked to be Visiting Professor of History in the 1957 
Summer Session at Syracuse University. Dr. J. Carlyle Sit- 
terson was elected to the Board of Editors of The Journal 
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of Southern History at the November meeting of the South- 
ern Historical Association. Dr. Fletcher M. Green will be 
Visiting Professor of History at Northwestern University in 
the 1957 Summer Session. 


Dr. Jeck Greene, recent doctoral graduate of Duke Uni- 
versity, is teaching at Michigan State; Miss Barbara Bran- 
don, a doctoral candidate, is teaching at the Woman's Col- 
lege of the University of North Carolina; and Mr. Murray 
S$. Downs, doctoral candidate, at Virginia Polytechnic In- 
stitute. Three other Duke graduate students are studying 
abroad on grants: Mr. John J. TePaske in Spain; Mr. Rich- 
ard Barker in France; and Mr. J. Bowyer Bell in Italy, the 
last two on Fulbright Awards. Dr. Richard N. Current of 
the Woman's College of the University of North Carolina 
spoke at the opening meeting of the Trinity College Histor- 
ical Society. Dr. Robert F. Durden has published “James S. 
Pike: President Lincoln’s Minister to the Netherlands,” in 
the New England Quarterly (September, 1956). The Duke 
University Library has accessioned over one and a quarter 
million volumes. Among recent manuscript accessions are 
letters and papers of Joseph Conrad, Lord Grenville, the 
Duke of Wellington, Sir Robert Peel, Stephen Fuller (agent 
for Jamaica in London, 1780's and 1790's), the McLaurin 
family in the Carolinas (chiefly ante-bellum), Colonel J. D. 
Langston of Goldsboro, Senator Lee Overman, Congressman 
H. J. Drane of Florida, Baudry des Loziéres (1751-1841), 
and films of the Adams papers. Dr. William B. Hamilton 
will be on leave in the spring to do research on political his- 
tory in New Zealand and Australia and on Lord Grenville 
in England: 


Dr. Alice B. Keith and Dr. Sarah M. Lemmon of Meredith 
College attended the meeting of the Historical Society of 
North Carolina in Greensboro on November 3, at which time 
Dr. Keith was elected Vice-President of the Society. Drs. 
Keith and Lemmon and Dr. Lillian Parker Wallace attended 
some of the sessions of the Southern Historical Association 
meeting in Durham, November 15-17. 
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Six members of the Department of Social Science of Wake 
Forest College attended the meeting of the Southern His- 
torical Association in Durham: Drs. Percival Perry, David 
L. Smiley, Henry S. Stroupe, Lowell R. Tillett, W. Buck 
Yearns, and Mr. John K. Huckaby. Dr. Smiley presided over 
the session, “Problems of Civil War and Reconstruction,” 
and Dr. Stroupe read a paper on “The History of the North 
Carolina Department of Archives and History.” Dr. Stroupe 
also attended the meeting of the Historical Society of North 
Carolina in Greensboro. 


Dr. Philip Africa, Head of the Department of History of 
Salem College, announces the appointment of Mr. M. Foster 
Farley, formerly of Newberry College,.to the staff. 


Dr. Chalmers G. Davidson was elected President of the 
Mecklenburg Historical Association at a dinner meeting Nov- 
ember 29 at Sugaw Creek Presbyterian Church. Dr. David- 
son succeeds Mr. James A. Stenhouse. Mrs. Grace B. Mc- 
Dowell was named first Vice-President; Mr. Lee Monroe, 
Kerns, second Vice-President; Miss Mary Louise Davidson, 
Secretary; and Mr. Harry T. Orr, Sr., Treasurer. Mr. Sten- 
house, Mr. C. W. Gilchrist, and Mr. Henry C. Dockery were 
named trustees for a two-year term. Mr. J. H. Carson spoke 
on the history of gold mining in Mecklenburg County. A 
new project of the society for the coming year is the collec- 
tion of a comple te file of all publications concerning May 20 
celebrations in Charlotte from the 1820's to the present. 


The Columbus County Society of Local and County His- 
torians held a reorganizational meeting in November at the 
Whiteville home of Mrs. Seth Smith. The following officers 
were elected: Mr. Ray Wyche, President; Mrs. Smith, Vice- 
President; Mrs. J. A. Brown, Historian; Mrs. H. A. Turner, 
Assistant Historian; and Miss Alice Lowe, Secretary-Treas- 
urer, 


The Carteret County Historical Society began its third 
year with a meeting at the civic center in Morehead City on 
October 20 with Mr. Thomas Respess, President, presiding. 
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Mr. Respess presented a paper on the early schools of Beau- 
fort, and Mr. F. C. Salisbury gave an illustrated map talk 
on the history of the formation of Carteret County. The com- 
mittee which compiled the records of burials in the Old 
Town Cemetery was commended and Miss Mildred White- 
hurst was recognized for her work in typing the four books 
compiled. The society has taken as one of its additional pro- 
jects the compiling of similar records of old cemeteries 
throughout Carteret County. 


The Chronicle, newsletter of the Bertie County Historical 
Association, which was issued in October carried the speech 
given by Dr. Christopher Crittenden at the spring meeting, 
an article on the history of Roxobel Township by Mr. J. M. 
Browne, and a report on the tour which netted $1,300 for 
the Hope Restoration Fund. The fall meeting of the asso- 
ciation was held on October 18, at which time papers on the 
history of Windsor were presented. These were prepared 
under the direction of Mrs. M. B. Gillam, Sr., and Mrs. W. S. 
Smith, Windsor Township Chairmen. 


At a service conducted by the Rev. S. Janney Hutton, on 
September 23, 1956, a bronze tablet was unveiled at Mer- 
chant’s Hope Church, six miles east of Hopewell, Virginia. 
This church is said to be the oldest Protestant church now 
standing in Virginia. The tablet is a gift from Miss Martha 
Adeline Higgs of Raleigh and was presented in memory of 
her ancestor, Thomas Chappell (1612-1658), to the Sir Wal- 
ter Raleigh Chapter of the North Carolina Society of Col- 
onial Dames of the Seventeenth Century which placed the 
marker at the service. 


The foundation for the organization of a Wake County 
historical society was laid at a meeting held in the Gover- 
nors Mansion on November 19 with Mrs. R. N. Simms, who 
served as chairman of a committee representing the Blooms- 
bury Chapter of the Daughters of the Revolution, presiding. 
She was assisted by Mr. D. L. Corbitt of the State Depart- 
ment of Archives and History who made a brief talk. The 
invocation was given by Mr. James S. Potter of the Taber- 
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nacle Baptist Church after which Mrs. Simms recognized 
members of patriotic societies who were present. Mr. and 
Mrs. Henry Belk and Mr. M. B. Andrews of the Wayne 
County Historical Society, Dr. Luby Royall and Mrs. W. B. 
Beasley of the Johnston County Historical Society, and Dr. 
Christopher Crittenden were also recognized. Mr. A. L. Pur- 
rington, Jr., was elected temporary chairman of the group and 
Mrs. Richard Seawell temporary secretary. A meeting is 
planned for January at which time committees appointed by 
Mr. Purrington are to report and make recommendations. 


The fall meeting of the Historical Society of North Caro- 
lina was held at Greensboro College on November 3 with 
Dr. William P. Cumming of Davidson, presiding. Papers 
were read by Dr. Frank W. Klingberg of the University of 
North Carolina, Dr. H. H. Cunningham of Elon College, 
and Dr. Cumming. The following officers were elected for 
1957: Dr. Christopher Crittenden, President; Dr. Alice B. 
Keith of Meredith College, Vice-President; and Dr. M. L. 
Skaggs of Greensboro College, Secretary-Treasurer. Miss 
Mattie Russell and Dr. John Alden both of Duke Univer- 
sity were elected new members of the society. 


Dr. I. G. Greer of Chapel Hill has been re-elected Presi- 
dent of the Southern Appalachian Historical Association, 
sponsor of the outdoor drama, “Horn in the West.”. Mr. 
James Marsh was elected executive Vice-President; Mr. 
Hugh Hagaman, first Vice-President; Mr. G. C. Greene, Jr., 
Treasurer; and Mrs. Lawrence Owsley, Secretary. Opening 
date for 1957 has been tentatively set as June 25, and the 
season is to run through Labor Day. 


The quarterly meeting of the Pasquotank County Histori- 
cal Society was held September 25, in the Christ Church 
Parish House with General John E. Wood, President, pre- 
siding. Reports on the condition of historic sites and mck al 
located in the county and on the progress of the year book 
were made. The speaker, Mr. G. F. Hill, presented an address 
on “Astronomy—History and Movements of the Heavenly 
Bodies.” 
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The final quarterly meeting of the society was held on 
November 27 in the Parish House with Mr. David Stick as 
the principal spe vaker. General John E. Wood presided at 
the business session at which time Mr. Miles Clark reported 
on the investigations made by his committee in an effort to 
restore a number of historical markers which have been 
abandoned. Mr. Stick talked on research and the writing of 
local history and the need for accuracy in recording facts 
which are to be used by future writers and historians. The 
heritage of Roanoke Island and the Outer Banks was especial- 
ly emphasized. 

The Pasquotank County Historical Society announces the 
completion of the first volume of Year Book, Pasquotank His- 
torical Society, Elizabeth City, 1954-1955. Persons interested 
in this book may app to General John E. Wood, Archorage 
Farm, Currituck, N. 


The North Carolina Society of County and Local His- 
torians conducted a tour of Randolph County on October 7 
which began at the courthouse in Asheboro. Places visited 
were Colonel Balfour's grave, Back Creek Friends Church, 
Skeens’ Mill Covered Bridge, Trinity (site of old Trinity 
College), Bell’s grave, Walker's Mill, Randleman (where 
the group ate a plate lunch), Melanc hthon Lutheran Church, 
Sandy Creek Baptist Church, Friendville Old Quaker Church, 
and Holly Springs Friends Church. 

Another tour on October 21 sponsored by the same organi- 
zation began at the Guilford Courthouse and covered the 
following places of interest: Center Quaker Church and 
Cemetery, Alamance Presbyterian Church and Cemetery 
the John McLean House, the Calvinist (German Reform ) 
Church, Alamance Battlefield (where the group had lunch), 
Captain Peter Summers House, Simeon Wagoner House, 
Friedens Lutheran Church, Ludwick Summer's House and 
Mill, and Weitzel’s (Whitesell’s) Mill. 


The twenty-fourth annual meeting of the Archaeological 
Society of North Carolina was held in the Assembly Room 
of the Department of Archives and History in the Education 
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Building on October 6. The program consisted of illustrated 
lectures by the late Douglas L. Rights, Mr. Stanley South, 
and Mr. Joffre L. Coe, and a talk by Mr. Lewis Binford. Fol- 
lowing the business meeting a luncheon was attended by a 
number of the members present. 


Dr. Marvin L. Skaggs, head of the Department of History 
at Greensboro College, announces the addition of a Division 
of Economics and Business Administration to his depart- 
ment. The addition was made primarily to answer the de- 
mands of resident male students who are being admitted for 
the first time this year. 


The University of North Carolina Press recently released 
a list, One. Hundred Outstanding Books About North Caro- 
lina, compiled by Richard Walser and Hugh T. Lefler. The 
yrimary purpose of the pamphlet is to guide individuals and 
ibraries in the selection of available books in the fields of 
history, biography and letters, folklore, fiction, the short 
story, drama, poetry, juvenile, sectional, and general sub- 
jects. This is available free upon application from the Press 
in Chapel Hill. 


The Western North Carolina Historical Association an- 
nounces the erection of four historical markers in that area. 
Two Estatoe Path Markers were dedicated in Transylvania 
County on September 13 and two markers, one at Old Fort 
and one at Swannanoa Gap, were dedicated in the Ruther- 
ford’s Trace series on September 16. The programs were ar- 
ranged by Mrs. Sadie Smathers Patton of Hendersonville, 
President of the Western North Carolina Historical Associa- 
tion. Participating in the dedication services were Mrs. Mary 
Jane McCrary of Brevard; Mr. John Parris of gee Mr. Ar- 
sene Thompson of Cherokee; Mr. Robert T. Gash; Mrs. 
Robert Lyday; Dr. Carl McMurray; Miss : M. Greenlee; 
Mr. Clarence W. Griffin; Dr. Jerold Snyder; and Mr. Jerry 
Thorpe. All four of the markers are official roadside markers 
erected under the Historic Sites Division, State Department 
of Archives and History. Descendants of General Griffith 
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Rutherford unveiled the Swannanoa Gap and Old Fort Mark- 
ers. 

On October 27 the Western North Carolina Historical As- 
sociation held its regular quarterly meeting in the Pack Mem- 
orial Library in Asheville with Mrs. Sadie S. Patton, Presi- 
dent, presiding. Miss Cordelia Camp read a paper on “The 
Grist Mills of North Carolina,” and Colonel Paul A. Rock- 
well gave a paper on “Early North Carolina Maps.” Fol- 
lowing the program the Thomas Wolfe Memorial Literary 
Cup was awarded to Glenn Tucker of Flat Rock for his 
book, Tecumseh: Vision of P lory, which is a biography of 
the great Indian chief. Mr. George W. McCoy, Vice-Presi- 
dent, served as chairman of the program committee. 


The new World Methodist Council headquarters building 
which cost $100,000 and houses historical and archival ma- 
terials valued at more than $100,000 was dedicated at Lake 
Junaluska on September 2. Bishop John Branscomb of Jack- 
sonville, Fla., made the presentation of the debt-free build- 
ing and Bishop Ivan Lee Holt of St. Louis, Mo., President 
of the World Methodist Council, expressed appreciation 
to the group who provided the money. Guests from seventy 
nations were present and a number of sessions were held re- 
lating to various. Methodists including John Wesley and 
Francis Asbury. A vast accumulation of documents and 
papers relating to Methodist history is stored in this deposi- 
tory and is accessible to Me thodists as well as other visitors. 
Dr. Elmer T. Clark of Lake Junaluska made an address to 
the assembly and presented the archives with a large number 
of items from his private collection. 


The fourth annual summer Institute on Historical and 
Archival Management will be offered by Radcliffe College, 
with the co-sponsorship of the Department of History of 
Harvard University, from June 24 through August 2, 1957. 
The course which is designed for college graduates offers 
two full-tuition scholarships of $200 each and will be con- 
ducted by a staff of eighteen or more experts in the fields of 
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historical and archival management. Inquiries should be ad- 
dressed to the Institute, 10 Garden St., Cambridge 38, Mass. 

The Library Company of Philadelphia announces the 
establishment of a fellowship in American studies for the 
academic year 1957-1958, which carries a stipend of $5,000 
for the term September 15-June 15 with residence in or 
near Philadelphia a requirement. Applications for the fellow- 
ship, with personal history, three letters of recommendation, 
and an outline of the proposed research project, must be in 
the hands of The Library Company of Philadelphia, Broad 
and Christian Streets, Philadelphia 47, Pa., no later than 
March 1, 1957. 

The University of Delaware and The Henry Francis du 
Pont Winterthur Museum announce five two-year fellowships 
with stipends up to $4,000 each for graduate fellowships in 
early American arts and cultural history. The second year's 
grant is to be contingent on satisfactory completion of the 
first vear's work and applications should be filed by March 
1, 1957. Blanks and further information may be obtained 
from The Co-Ordinator, Winterthur Program, University of 
Delaware, Newark, Delaware. 


Books received during the last quarter are: Bell Irwin 
Wiley, The Road to Appomattox (Memphis, Tennessee: 
Memphis State College Press, 1956); Earley Winfred Bridges, 
Chorazin Chapter No. 13, Royal Arch Mason. A Historical 
Survey of One of North Carolina’s Outstanding Chapters 
(Staunton, Virginia: McClure Printing Company, 1953); 

Earley Winfred Bridges, Greensboro Lodge, No. 76. A. F. 
a A. M. A Historical Survey of One of North Carolina’s 
Outstanding Lodges (Staunton, Virginia: McClure Printing 
Company, 1951); Arthur S. Link, Wilson, The New Freedom 
(Princeton, New Jersey: Princeton University Press, 1956); 
Burnette Vanstory, Georgia’s Land of the Golden Isles 
(Athens: The University “of Georgia Press, 1956); Henry 
Thompson Malone, Cherokees of the Old South: A People 
in Transition (Athens: The University of Georgia Press, 
1956); E. Merton Coulter, Auraria, The Story of a Georgia 
Gold-Mining Town (Athens: The University of Georgia 
Press, 1956); Richard Barksdale Harwell, The Committees 
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of Safety of Westmoreland and Fincastle. Proceedings of the 
County Committees, 1774-1776 (Richmond: The Virginia 
State Library, 1956); Louis B. Wright and Virginia Freund, 
The Historie .of Travell into Virginia Britaina, 1612 (New 
York: Cambridge University Press [London: The Hakluyt 
Society, 1951] ); Manly Wade Wellman, Rebel Boast: First 
at Bethel— Last at Appomattox (New York: Henry Holt 
and Company, 1956); George Lee Simpson, The Cokers of 
Carolina: A Social Biography of a Family (Chapel Hill: The 
University of North Carolina Press, 1956); Charles Crossfield 
Ware, A History of Atlantic Christian College—Culture in 
Coastal Carolina (Wilson: Atlantic Christian College, 1956 ); 
Proceedings of the Massachusetts Historical Society, Volume 
LXIX, October, 1947—May, 1950 (Boston: Published by the 
Massachusetts Historical Society, 1956); Norman E. Eliason, 
Tar Heel Talk. An Historical Study of the English Language 
in North Carolina (Chapel Hill: The University of North 
Carolina Press, 1956); Carl Goerch, Ocracoke (Raleigh: 
Privately printed, 1956); John G. Barrett, Sherman’s March 
Through the Carolinas (Chapel Hill: The University of 
North Carolina Press, 1956); Louis T. Moore, Stories Old 
and New of the Cape Fear Region (Wilmington: Privately 
printed, 1956); J. H. Easte rby, The Colonial Records of 
South C cies The Journal of the Commons House of As- 
sembly, September 10, 1745-June 17, 1746 (Columbia: South 
Carolina Archives Department, 1956); Frank E. Vandiver, 
Rebel Brass: The Confederate Command _ m (Baton 
Rouge: Louisiana State University Press, 1956); Gayle Thorn- 
brough and Dorothy Riker, Readings in Indiana History 
(Indianapolis: Indiana Historical Bureau, 1956); John Hope 
Franklin, From Slavery to Freedom, A History of American 
Negroes (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1956, Second Print- 
ing); Stanley F. Horn, The Decisive Battle of Nashville 
( Baton Rouge: Louisiana State University Press, 1956); 
Roy Parker, Sr., and Others, The Ahoskie Era of Hertford 
County, 1889-1939 ( Ahoskie: Parker Brothers Publishers, 
1956): and Dorothy and Richard Pratt, A Guide to Early 
American Homes—South (New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., Trade Book Department, 1956). 
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